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TOPKS OF THE. DAY 


THE IRRITATIONS OF IRRIGATION 


p* RHAPS, as has been darkly hinted, the Water Power 

like others of the octopus brood, is seeking safety by cast- 
ing an inky cloud of discord to blind the eyes of its eager hunters. 
“Ts there a Water Power Trust ?” was the question immediately 
suggested by the speech of Gifford Pinchot, National Forester, 
before the National Irrigation Congress in Spokane; but the 


Trust, 


newspapers quickly discov- 
ered in Mr. Pinchot’s utter- 
ances areflection upon Rich- 


ard A. Ballinger, Secretary 


of the Interior, and some 


have even found that the 


speech raises the question, 
“Is President Taft 
the Roosevelt 


” 


reversing 
policies of 
conservation ? 
ble that 


Jt is possi 
the constructions 
placed upon his words have 
been due in part to the in- 
fluence of recent magazine 
articles warning the nation 
insidious 


to beware of the 


machinations of a_ veiled 


Water Trust. and 


in part to 
the belief of newspaper cor- 
respondents that the Forester 
and the 


long represented antagonistic 


Secretary have 


views. The portion of Mr. 
Pinchot’s speech regarded as 


Copyriguted, 190s, by Harris & Ewing, Washington. part icular) ysign ificant. 


runs: 
GIFFORD A, PINCHOT, 

Chief of the National Bureau of Forestry. “There could be no better 
illustration of the eager, 
rapid, unwearied absorption 
by capital of the rights which 
belong to all the people than 
the Water Power Trust, not 
yet formed, but in 
process of formation. 
statement is true, but not unchallenged. We are met 
by the indignant denial of the watey-power interests. They tell us 
that there is no community of interest among them, and yet they 
appear yearly at these Congresses through their paid attorneys, 
asking for your influence to help them remove the few remaining 
obstacles to their perpetual and complete absorption of the 1 

maining water-powers. They tell us it has no significance 


“ There could be no better illustration 
of the eager, rapid, unwearied absorption 
by capital of the rights which belong to 
all the people than the water-power trust, 
not yet formed but in rapid process of 
formation. This statement is true but , 
not unchallenged.’’ rapid 
This 


at every turn 


that 








the General Electric interests are acquiring 


Wrote Number, 


great groups of 


water- 


powers in various parts of the United States, and dominating the 


power market 


in the region of each group. 
ates power dominates all industry. 


And whoever 


Have you ever seen 


iomin- 


a lew 


drops of oil scattered on the water spreading until they formed a 


continuous film, which put an end at once 


surface? 


to all agitation 


The time for us to agitate this question is now, 


of the 


before 


the separate circles of centralized control spread into the uniform 
unbroken, nation-wide covering of a single gigantic trust. 


will be little chance for mere agitation after that. 


familiar with the situation 
can doubt that the time for 
effective protest is very 
short. If we do not use it 
to protect ourselves now, we 
may be very sure that the 
Trust will give hereafter 
small consideration to the 
welfare of the average citizen 
when in conflict with its own. 

‘The man who _ really 
counts is the plain Ameri- 
cancitizen. This is the man 
for whom the Roosevelt pol- 
were created, and his 
end to which 
policies lead. 
e are fortunate 
at this time in this fact above 
ll others, that the great man 
who gave his name to these 


icies 
welfare is the 
the R 
As a nation w 


oosevelt 


policies has for his successor 
another great President, 

Administration — is 
solemnly pledged to 
the support of them.” 


whose 


most 


Mr. 


which 


Further, Pinchot said, 


words are inter- 
reted as a criticism of Sec- 
retary Ballinger’s strict con- 


struction of the law: 


“Rigid construction of the 


law works, and must work, 

) the vast majority of cases, 
for the benefit of 
who can hire 


ence in 


the men 


the best 


Copyrighted, 1908, by Harris & Ewing, 


RICHARD A. BALLINGER, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


There 


No man at all 


Washing 


“T have information from Washing 


that the public 


records show that 


single power site or dam site was 


by private individuals 
that 1,000,000 acres were thrown 
public entry last April.” 


Strict construction 


sarily favors the great interests as against the people, and i 


long run 


can not do otherwise. 


Wise execution of the 


law 


during the tin 


lawyers and who have the sources of influ- 
Jaw-making at their command. 


neces- 
in the 


must 


consider what the law ought to accomplish for the general good.” 


Jn his last annual report 


Constitution 


Secretary 


empowered the Executive to 


withdraw fro 
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public domain, that is, from lands open to private exploitation, any 
areas exempted for the time being from private entry. Under 
this ruling President Roosevelt, near midnight on March 3, just 
before the expiration of his term of office, withdrew from the pub- 
lic domain 1,554,000 acres of land supposed to include water-power 














BREAKING THROUGH. 

Wisa in the Newark Evening News. 
sites about to be preempted by the trust of which Mr. Pinchot 
complains. Last April Secretary Ballinger threw open, 1,400,000 
acres of this territory, reducing the Roosevelt withdrawals to 
As to the original withdrawals by President Roose- 
velt the New York /ournal of Commerce says: 


154,000 acres. 


“The actuating cause of this proceeding is said to have been a 
movement on the part of certain power companies to take posses- 
sion of the most valuable water-power sites on the upper waters 
of the Missouri River and other streams traversing a part of these 


lands. Since the land has been restored to the right of entry under 
the present Administration, according to one report, the United 
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MEN WANTED. 
The usual shortage in the Northwestern Summer Resort. 
Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Jowrna/ 
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Missouri River Power Company, organized under the New Jersey 
law with $10,250,000 authorized capital for the merger of two other 
companies, and promoted by Amalgamated Copper capitalists, 
has secured entries for over 15,000 acres ; and another combination 
allied with the General Electric Company has been gaining con- 
trol of sites in Montana on the Jefferson, Gallatin, and Madison 
rivers. The two are suspected of having an understanding with 
each other and to be dividing the spoil, with a view to controlling 
between them the most valuable sites in that State for the produc- 
tion of electric power. This seems to be the member of the great 
‘Powér Trust’ which Mr. Pinchot was especially ‘viewing with 
alarm’ when he made his speech at Spokane in favor of maintain- 
ing-¢the Roosevelt policy and denounced those who obstruct it with 
‘legal technicalities,’ which was taken as a ‘slap’ 


at Secretary 
Ballinger.” 


Secretary Ballinger’s action in restoring the land to the public 
domain is explained by the claim that the withdrawal was illegal, 
and also unnecessary for the purposes of conservation of water- 
power which furnished a motive for the President’s action. The 
Secretary himself is quoted as saying in answer to the charge that 
acting for the “Water 


the land had been taken up by “dummies ” 


Power Trust”: 
“T have information from Washington that the public records 
show that not a single power site or dam site was taken by private 


individuals during the time that 1,000,000 acres were thrown open 
to public entry last April.” 


Mr. Pinchot’s popularity, due to his universally recognized 
efficiency in the Forestry service, has predisposed many papers to 
give him the benefit of any doubt in the controversy. But the 
New York 77mes is quite severe with the Forester, regarding him 
as an exponent of the hated Roosevelt “extra-legal” methods, and 
assuming that Mr. Pinchot and the President are at issue. Thus, 
we read: 


“The present difference of opinion between Mr. Pinchot and 
President Taft is important, in that it indicates with clearness and 
precision the difference in methods between the present and the 
past Administration, It should never be forgotten that Mr, Taft 
was a judge before he became President. As the nation’s Chief 
Executive he still retains his respect for its laws.” 

But the New York American considers “the presumption in 
favor of Pinchot.” The Pittsburg Sa believes that the Forester 


“did the country a notable service in warning against the rapid 
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“OH, 1 DON’T KNOW!” 
Cunningham in the Washington Hera/d. 











GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
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encroachments of the Water Power Trust,” and the St. Paul Pzoneer 
Press denouncing “ Ballinger’s betrayal of a nationai trust,” speaks 
of his “subserviency to schemes of a gang of ‘skinners and grab- 
bers’ as Roosevelt called them.” 

Meanwhile Washington dispatches announce that Acting Secre- 


tary Wilson, of the Department of the Interior, has withdrawn 
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OH, YOU STORK! 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia /nquzrer. 
87,300 acres along the Colorado River in Utah, to forestall water 
monopolies, and with a view to securing the preservation of the 
water rights to the Government through Congressional action. 
This is said to be the largest withdrawal for temporary water- 
power sites in the history of the Department. 


BIG CROPS, MORE WORK, BETTER 
TIMES 


ROSY picture of prosperity is foreseen by the sentinels on 

the editorial watch-towers as they survey the ripening fields 

of grain that will in a few weeks pour their wealth into the nation’s 
granary. The tremendous yield of corn, wheat, oats, rye, and 
other crops is expected to fill the pockets of the farmer and the 
vaults of the rural banks, tax the capacity of the railroads, give 
work to the idle, and reduce the cost of living by lowering prices 
of foodstuffs. 
the Chicago Post to question “how even ‘Yim’ Hill could find 


anything to deplore in the outlook” ; 


The exceptional condition of the cereal crop moves 


and, paradoxically, the com- 
parative meagreness of the cotton crop is a cause for congratula- 
tion among some Southern agricultural essayists, for a scant crop 
means high prices. 

The features of the latest Government report on cereals, as 
summarized by the New York Journal of Commerce, are: 


“First—A 3,000,000,000-bushel corn crop, which has never been 
exceeded and has only been closely approached, namely, by the 
2,927,416,000-bushel crop of 1906. 

“Second—A total wheat yield exceeding 700,000,000 bushels. 
This has only twice been exceeded, namely, by the 1906 harvest of 
735,000,000 and by the igor harvest of 748,000,000. 

“Third—An oats crop of 1,027,000,000 bushels, which has never 
been equaled.” 


In addition the rye crop is above the ten-year average and the 
prospects are for a fair average yield of buckwheat, hay, and 
potatoes. The New York /ress estimates that, aside from the 


geucer predicts that “ 
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more direct benefit to farmer and consumer, the task of moving 
this giant harvest will tax the resources of the trunk lines to the 
utmost and will busy a million men in handling freight on the rail- 
ways alone, exclusive of many more employed on steamers and 
lighters on the water routes and in truckage in the shipping centers. 
The Washington correspondent of this paper comments : 


“The crop analysis here shows that more grain than ever before 
grew to maturity in a single year in the United States already has 
been harvested or is rapidly approaching maturity. Never, except 
once, has there been more wheat; never before has there been so 
much marketable corn or so much oats. And never before have 
three bumper crops come together in the same year. Never has 
such a huge task confronted the railroads as the moving of this 
stupendous harvest to market, and never have the roads been bet- 
ter prepared for their work.” 


In the Middle West and the Northwest the noble wheat crop is 


and the Seattle Post-/ntel/i- 
the banks in the wheat-growing districts will 


an especial cause for congratulation ; 
be making new records for deposits before very long.” 

How that much-discust personage, “the ultimate consumer,” is 
to reap the benefit is another consideration. 
the only one favored with bountiful harvests. 


mist figures the world’s wheat supply to 


This country is not 

The London Econo- 
be about 175,000,000 
bushels greater this year than in 1908; and asthe Cleveland Leader 
observes : 

“Nature is on the side of reasonable prices for food, and the in- 
dications are that the balance will be held fairly level between the 
producers and the consumers, through the new crop year.” 

One noteworthy effect of the falling off in the cotton yield has 
been to turn the attention of Southern planters to the advantages, 
of more diversified crops. Thus, we read in the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat.: 


“The fact that Louisiana is raising a 40,000,000-bushel corn crop 
this year, not only the largest ever grown in this State, but twice 























From “ Puck.” _ i righted 1909. ~~ permission. 


THE CONSUMER’S FAMOUS VICTORY, A. D. 
“ And everybody praised the Duke, 
Who this great fight did win.” 
“ But what good came of it at last?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
“Why, that I can not tell,” said he, 
“ But 'twas a famous victory.” 
Glackens in Puch. 


that of last year, officially reported by the State. Department of 
Agriculture as 20,000,000 bushels, is significant of the new 
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conditions that have arisen, and will call for new methods and 
new markets to meet these changed conditions. 

“The big corn crop is not due solely to favorable weather for 
growing corn; but to the boll-weevil invasion. The farmers of 
Central and North Louisiana, seeing the probable advent of that 
pest and its devastation of the cotton-fields, showed commendable 
foresight in preparing for the invasion by devoting more acreage 
and more time tocorn. They planteda big crop, and, the weather 
proving favorable, raised one; and not only is it a big crop, but 
the quality of corn is of the best.” 


While Zhe Zimes-Democrat has little doubt that this corn crop, 
“as good as that grown in any portion of the country” and the first 
of its kind to mature, will find a ready market among foreign buy- 
ers, it advises Louisiana farmers to take the suggestion of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, “that the surplus corn 
be shipped out of Louisiana not in its original form but as hogs 
and pork.” 

The need for diversity in agriculture as a means toward “ abso- 
lute economic and industrial ‘independence” for the Southern 
farmer is emphasized by the Atlanta Constitution which repeats 
these words of one of its contributors, Mr. John T. Williams, of 
Haddock, Ga. : 


“Diversified farming adds to independence a contented home. 
It means pastures verdant with grasses—grain and peas with a big 
P, and horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep browsing on the richness. 
It means a home dedicated to wife and children, refined in its sur- 
roundings, with all the comforts and beauty—such a home whether 
cottage or mansion means advanced agriculture. In this attempt 
I’ve tried to fire a few shots along the skirmish line and leave it 
to the good sense and judgment of the earnest host of Georgia 
farmers to plant their batteries along this line and pitch the battle 
here. 

“Firmly plant your banner on this line, farmers of Georgia and 
all the trusts and syndicates and mergers will be powerless to 
harm you. Instead of dictating prices to you to buy you can sell 

t their prices. Then all Georgia stock will eat Georgia provender 
and Georgia will eat Georgia grub.” 


Commenting upon this paragraph, 7he Constitution concludes : 


“It is significant that at the time Mr. Williams is handing this 
sound advice to his fellow workers the Farmers’ Union of the 
State of Arkansas is urging its members to smash wheat corners 
by planting enough of that product to give them freedom from out- 
side sources.” 
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WEST AND SOUTH ON THE JOHNSONIAN 
REVOLT 


HUS far the shackled Western States have failed t6 “rise in 
their might” at the trumpet-call of Governor Johnson. It 
is true that the States to which the Governor appealed to “throw 
off the shackles of the East” are Republican in politics, which 
may explain the tendency of newspapers in the area of the pro- 
jected revolt to regard the stirring appeal of the Democratic Gov. 
ernor largely as a bid for a Presidential nomination, and to depre- 
cate his remarks as a plea for sectionalism. Even the Omaha 
World-Herald (Dem.) contents itself with cautiously commend- 
ing the Governor’s words at the Seattle Exposition as expressing 
the sentiment of the region, observing that they were “approved 
with a volume of applause greater than that which they would have 
elicited if spoken in a city on the Atlantic Coast.” This qualifi- 
cation, however, may have been influenced by the fact that Ze 
World-Herald, while Democratic, is largely devoted to the Gov- 
ernor’s rival for party leadership, William J. Bryan. Mr. Bryan’s 
own paper, Zhe Commoner, had nothing to say upon the subject 
in its last issue. On the other hand, the Seattle Post-Jntelligencer 
(Rep.) attacks the Governor’s speech as “a direct and passionate 
plea for the development of sectionalism in its rankest and most 
offensive form.” Further we read that “the East has not shackled 
the West. The West harbors no prejudice against the East.” 
“Sectionalism has made a political dependent of the South.” 
. .. “No sectionalism is wanted in the West.” 
clusion : 


And, in con. 


“The West could not be disloyal to the East or the South with- 
out being disloyal to itself. As the West is seeking its own good, 
it is, with equal fervor, seeking the good of every other section of 
the nation. It will follow no unwise leader who would bring upon 
it the blighting hurt of sectional prejudices and engender feelings 
of bitterness and resentment that would retard its development. 

“The West is not to be marred in its beginning. It will reject 
the advice and the leadership cf men of the Johnson type. It has 
no assault to make upon Americans or American interests any- 
where. It will accept and live by the good sentiment exprest by 
a Georgian: ‘This hour little needs the loyalty that is loyal to one 
section, while holding the other in enduring suspicion and estrange- 
ment; give us a broad and perfect loyalty that loves and trusts 
Georgia alike with Massachusetts, that knows no North, no South, 














HOME AT LAST AFTER A HIGH OLD TIME. 
—Plaschke in the Louisville Post, 


THE 


MORNING 





POLITICAL FENCES WILL NEED REPAIRING. 
—Poiter in the Boston 7raveler. 
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WHY 


THE TAIL MAY WAG THE DOG. 


In the last Presidential election the Western States that Governor Johnson says ‘‘ have not enjoyed the representation to which they are entitled”’ cast a com- 


bined vote but little larger than that of New York State alone. 


no East, and no West, but endears with equal and patriotic love 
every foot of our soil, every State of our Union.’” 


Comment in the States bordering the area of projected revolt is 
equally unfavorable. The Kansas City Journal (Rep.) considers 
the Governor’s speech as a clever bid for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for President in 1912; but argues that the very move which 
might bring him the nomination would insure his defeat in the 
election, for 


“it would seem that the Minnesotan is committing much the 
same sort of blunder that Mr. Bryan fell into in 1896, when he 
spoke of the East as ‘the enemy’s country.’ He is gratuitously 
antagonizing a large section which, as he himself admits, exercises 
a preponderating influence in public affairs. This kind of a pro- 
gram may serve him well in getting the nomination of his party— 
the bigger the blunder the surer to meet with Democratic approval ; 
but it doesn’t offer much hope of getting him anywhere in a 
national campaign. Altho Mr. Johnson disclaims sectionalism in 
his proposition, as a matter of fact it is purely sectional, and how 
the West, which controls only a small minority vote in the electoral 
college, can hope to outvote the East ina Presidential campaign 
is a mystery beyond ordinary comprehension.” 


Further South some newspapers look eagerly toward an alliance 
with the revolting West, which would restore to their section some 
of its former political importance. Yet others remind their readers 
that the South has suffered enough from sectionalism and a blind 
partizanship; and still others regard the prospect of Western 
leadership with a distrust acquired in recent national campaigns. 
The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle (Dem.) praises the Governor for 
words that 
“»reathe an inspiring patriotism, too wide-gaged for mere sec- 
tionalism and convictions too stanch and sincere for the juggling 
with special interests or with cémpromise with monarchical sen- 
timent 

“This is the sort of talk that should awaken the sleeping prin- 
cess and call her to her true place in the parental palace. The 
South and the West have similar interests and suffer similar injus- 
tices under the domination of the North and East. They have 
but to unite and cooperate on broad patriotic grounds, with mutual 
sectional concessions and save this country from the evils and 
abuses which every year are fastening their stifling grip more 
surely upon it.” 

We are told by the New Orleans Picayune (Dem.) that while 

the South wants no more sectionalism in public affairs, 
“it looks forward with satisfaction to the by no means distant 
time when the scepter of political and economic control shall be 
wrested from influences dominated by New England, New York, 
and New Jersey.” 


Yet Zhe Picayune thinks Governor Johnson in error as to the 
region of chief influence. Thus we read: 


“Governor Johnson is mistaken in his notion that the States 
west of the Mississippi River can control the policy of this country. 


On the other hand, these States are represented by twenty Senators and New York by but two. 


The Governor’s State—Minnesota—is like Louisiana, on both 
sides of the great river, and is identified with both of the grand 
divisions made by this great continental waterway. 

“It is doubtful if there ever will come atime when the trans- 
mississippi section will be able to control the affairs of the Union. 
The seat of domination and control will soon be in the great valley, 
the grand and inexpressibly rich heart of the continent, bounded 
by mountain ranges on the east and west, open to the sea on the 
north and south. In this valley is all the coal, the petroleum, the 
iron, most of the timber, and the greatest part of the cotton and 
the wheat. 

“The population will move to th region that furnishes their 
bread and meat, and the manufacturing industries will be moved 
to the sources of the raw material from which their products are 
made. When that shall be realized all national policy will be dic- 
tated from the heart of the country.” 


The Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) finds that the West is respon- 
sible for its own shackles because of its continued subservience to 
the Republican party, for: 


“Those things for which Aldrich and Lodge and Payne stand 
can rule the West only so long as the West wills it shall be ruled. 
And it is noticeable that the main strength of the Republican ‘in- 
surgents,’ representing a revolt against the things of which the 
Governor complains, came not from the Far, but the Middle West.” 


But the Chattanooga 77mes (Dem.) thus reminds the South that 
it has for many years been following the radical Western Democ- 
racy to political disaster : 


“Mr. Bryan in 1896 was the young giant of the West who was to 
accomplish the political and financial deliverance of the industrial 
and monied cormorants of New England and the North, but on 
the insistence of the West he got so many fads and impractical 
fancies into his platform that when the test came the West was 
found in the bosom of the North and New England, and the South 
was treading, as it since has been doing, ‘the wine-press alone.’ ” 


Similarly the Charleston Vews and Courier (Dem.) complains: 

“We have been hearing about the defection of ‘the mighty West’ 
for ever so many years, and we have found invariably that ‘the 
mighty West’ has always responded when the bell was sounded. 
We have also heard for a great many years about a political union 
between the South and the West, and invariably ‘the mighty West’ 
has broken away. Besides, the interests of the East and South 
are closer really than the interests of the South and the West. 
We have been following this Western ignis fatuus for a long time 
and always to our sore disappointment, and we do not believe that 
there is any more hope of successful political combination between 
these two sections of the country now than there was twenty or 
twenty-five years ago.” 

Several other papers in different parts of the country comment 
upon the fact that while in the last Presidential election all the 
States in Governor Johnson’s corral cast a vote but little larger 
than that of New York State alone, the “area of revolt” is repre- 
sented by twenty Senators and New York State by but two. 
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TO SPEED LAGGARD JUSTICE 


e HE law’s delay,” which, as many editorial-writers hasten to 

remind us, was one of the evils that caused Hamlet to 
doubt whether life is worth living, has been seriously considered 
by a committee of justices of the New York Supreme Court; and 
the committee’s tentative suggestions of methods to expedite the 
administration of justice in commercial cases have been approved 
by the editorial court, apparently without dissent. These sugges- 
tions, upon which the committee modestly requests expressions of 
opinion, are embodied ina resolution asking action by the Justices 
of the Appellate Division and the lawmaking powers of the State. 
They are given in full at the end of this article. 

In other States the newspapers, sometimes selecting particular 
features of the plan of the committee for special commendation, 
express the hope that the example of the New York judges will be 
generally followed. 

President Taft’s pronouncements in favor of the reform of court 
procedure are also recalled, and 7he Christian Science Monitor, 
of Boston, sees new hope for a uniform correction of legal prac- 
tise throughout the nation. 

Still the Philadelphia /zguzrer is moved to cite, by way of 
parallel, Mark Twain’s remark “that while every one was talking 
about the weather nothing ever was done.” However, even the 
skeptical /zguzre7 concludes that “something will have to be done 
to lessen the law’s delays even tho it should become necessary to 
adopt the extreme measure of reducing the length of the judicial 
vacation and requiring ju: .res to work like other people all the 
year round.” 

The reformative program of the New York justices is as follows : 


“First—Setting apart terms and assigning justices so that all 
actions in commercial causes, to wit: On sales of personal property, 
including agreements incident to such sales; for work, labor, and 
services, and material furnished; upon policies of insurance, and 
upon negotiable paper and other instruments transferable by in- 
dorsement or order shall be promptly triable throughout the year. 

“Second—Granting no delay or postponement or opening of 
default in trials or proceedings upon consents of attorneys, but 
only upon due cause shown, saving to parties themselves, however, 
the right to effect suspension of a cause by a writing over their 
own hands or the hands of their attorneys in fact. 

“Third—Requiring that a descriptive, verified list of all writings 
to be used in support of affirmative allegations in pleadings be 
filed with the clerk within five days after final joinder of issue. 

“ Fourth— Making motions brought upon orders to show cause 
returnable, so far as may be, before the judge or justice granting 
the order. 

“Fifth—Requiring clear, precise, and unequivocal statements 
in pleadings of all facts alleged affirmatively. 

“ Sixth—Substantially reducing the times limited for bringing 
actions in commercial causes and for taking appeals therein. 

“ Seventh—Materially shortening the periods for serving plead- 
ings and other papers in all causes. 


TOPICS 


Now President Taft knows how the umpire feels.—St. Louis Republic. 

Mr. ALDRICH is now going to Europe to show the near-kings a real one.— 
Atlanta Constitution. 

“Cuina Delays Answer Regarding Loan.” 
all.—New York Evening Mail. 


Just like everybody else, after 


GOVERNOR JOHNSON spoke for an hour at Seattle and did not say a blessed 
word about free silver or the ultimate consumer.—Chicago Tribune. 

FRANCE returns to the guillotine. New York may return yet to the terms of 
the law which makes murder a capital crime.—New York World. 

ConneEcTicuT has passed a law legalizing Sunday baseball. An examination 
of the Puritan graves would show a commotion.—Chicago Tribune. 

Arter Three-Cent Tom Johnson’s recent defeat in Cleveland he doubtless 
feels as if a cipher had been added to the numeral in his nickname.—Mzil- 
waukee Sentinel. 

HaAvInG interviewed Mr. Dalzell on the tariff situation, the valued New York 
Times quotes that statesman as saying §., :: etaoin shrdlu uld, which is a mild and 
conservative way of stating an opinion quite generally held.—Ohio State Journal. 
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“Eighth—Directing that the obiections now taken by demurrer 
shall be taken by answer and be argued, or deemed waived, at the 
opening of the trial, and be decided by the judge or justice before 
taking up any other cause.” 


ALABAMA’S THOROUGH PROHIBITION 


HE Alabama lawmakers seem to have answered the critics 
who have been cynically arguing that the Southern prohib- 
itory laws were not meant to be enforced. These critics have 
claimed that the prohibition was intended to apply to the negro, 
while the white man could have his drinks at the club, or have 
them delivered by express at his home. The Alabama legislature, 
as if in reply, has passed what are probably the most drastic pro- 
hibition laws ever enacted in this country, aimed at these very 
evasions. One is the Carmichael Act, which has been signed by 
Governor Comer. It makes illegal the maintenance of “locker 
clubs” where drinks are obtained, and makes the possession of a 
United States revenue license by a club evidence of guilt. Little 
comment has appeared thus far in the Southern press on these 
laws, but if the enthusiasm of the lawmakers indicates anything, it 
seems to show that the sentiment of the people is behind them. 
For criticism we turn to the Columbia Sfaz¢e (S. C.), which re- 
gards the laws as a dangerous encroachment upon the personal 
liberty of the individual. It remarks: 


“It is quite true that the law against the sale of whisky is fla- 
grantly violated by so-called locker clubs that have come into 
being for the purpose of using the name ‘club’ as acloak fora 
blind tiger; it is true that other clubs, not blind tigers, have failed 
to be scrupulous in conforming to the letter and spirit of the law. 
But those violations of law, and those careless acts should be 
punished individually ; the whole club system should not be out- 
lawed—and we believe it can not be outlawed—-because its privi- 
leges have been abused by the lawless... .... 

“Tf a person can be prevented under the Constitution from keep- 
ing a bottle of whisky ina private locker at his club, a place where 
he may take his meals, or sleep, it seems quite as logical to pre 
vent a man from keeping a bottle in the sideboard at his house.” 


Equally severe and still more sweeping in its scope is the Fuller 
Bill, passed by the Alabama House of Representatives in a frenzy 
of enthusiasm. By the provisions of this act, declared to be “the 
most drastic measure ever offered in the South,” to quote a dis- 
patch to the New York 777bune: 


“No liquors may be sold, no advertisement of liquors appear in 
any paper or upon any billboard, and no train may leave a car 
containing liquor-upon any track in the State. No place selling 
any sort of goods may be called a saloon, nor may the word saloon 
be used. Officers may raid places under suspicion and destroy 
goods when found. The presence of any internal-revenue license, 
whether liquor is found or not, is fr?ma-facie evidence of guilt. 

“Every corporation of whatever kind must promise when its 
charter is issued to refrain from bringing in liquors of any kind, 
violation of which will revoke the license automatically.” 


IN BRIEF 


CasTLeEs in Spain nowadays have to be bomb-proof.—Washington Post. 

Hawall is not a Japanese colony. The Japanese here are. That is the point. 
—Honolulu Star. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM has conferred five feet of decoration on ex-Prexy Eliot.— 
New York Evening Mail. 

HerE is satire: The new and drastic prohibition law in Alabama is known as 
the “‘Fuller’’ bill!—Atlanta Constitution. 

Tue new $s50-bill has Grant's picture, while Lincoln is on the new pennies. 
We'll have to pull through with Lincoln.—Atlanta Constitution. 

Tue tariff has all along been in the fix of the old negro who said that if he had 
to go, he would rather be lynched by his friends.——Atlanta Constitution. 

“Arter Diaz, what?” asks an exchange. Probably those two old Mexican 
standbys—Sefior Mafiana for president, and Sefior Quien Sabe for vice-president. 
—Denver Republican. 

GovERNOR JOHNSON urges the West to ‘throw off the shackles of the East.” 
Let’s see; this is the same Johnson whom Bryan branded as the Wall-street 
candidate, isn’t he?—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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BRINGING IN THE WOUNDED : . = 
AT MELILLA. sail’ % ; ws GENERAL MARINA, THE SPANISH COMMANDER, 
> @ : CONFERRING WITH A MOORISH CHIEF 
AT MELILLA. 


tee 
' SPANISH BATTERY SHELL= 
ING THE MOORS. 


WRECK OF THE CUSTOM HOUSE 
AT BARCELONA, 


A STREET BARRICADE IN BARCELCNA. 


AMBULANCE CORPS 
REMOVING BODY. 
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SOLDIERS WORN OUT BY FIGHTING AND GUARD DUTY AT BARCELONA. CHURCH OF ST. ANTHONY, BARCELONA, WRECKED BY RIOTERS. 





SPAIN’S TROUBLES AT MELILLA AND BARCELONA. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


A BLUE VIEW OF OUR TARIFF 


\ ] HILE itis a little early to expect the deliberate and reasoned 

opinion of Europe on the question of our tariff revision, 
it is interesting to notice the cautious and thoughtful way in which 
The French and 
German papers have not as yet deliberately and in detail spoken 
of the new work which is credited to President Taft, but one Eng- 


the subject is being somewhat gingerly handled. 


lish newspaper, the London Va/zon, has made such sweeping state- 
ments on the subject that it is impossible to refrain from quoting 


the editorial, which contains the following sentences : 


“The new American tariff . . . furnishes the’ most striking ex- 
ample of our time of certain serious defects in democratic modes 
of government. Tho no great political party and no large propor- 
tion of American citizens are convinced Free-Traders, there has 
been manifested during the last few years a keen general desire 
for a genuine revision of the Dingley tariff in the direction of 
lower rates. The country has been passing through a period of 
deep economic depression shared by all trades and all sections of 
the population. Put the workers, who form the vast majority of 
citizens, have suffered most, and they have cause to attribute no 
small share of their sufferings to the direct and indirect effects of 
the high protective duties.” 


The Payne-Aldrich tariff, providing for a constructive appli- 
cation of a surplus tax of 25 per cent. upon all imports from coun- 
tries which in any single matter discriminate against the United 


States, is thus scored by the writer we are quoting: 


“This method of retaliation will have the effect of limiting the 
power of important customers like Germany or France to negotiate 
with a single eye to special trade with other countries than the 
United States. Should Germany, France, or any other important 
customer prove recalcitrant at this interference, the clapping of 25 
per cent. onto the tariff rate is likely to exterminate her trade, 
and possibly enable our merchants to displace foreign by British 
goods. Even under existing conditions some apprehension is 
manifested in Germany lest her protective measures, masquerading 
as sanitary, directed against American imported meat, should 
furnish a sufficient fiscal reason for the imposition of this maxi- 
mum tariff. The greatest immediate sufferer from the new tariff, 
however, is likely to be France, for substantial increases have 
been put upon the wines, silks, and other luxury goods which she 
supplies. Thus does free trade guarantee this country against the 
reprisals which continually threaten her protectionist neighbors.” 


The writer somewhat savagely reproaches Americans for for- 


THE ONLY UNTAXED ARTICLE. 
“If they didn’t need fighting men they’d put a tax on babies.”’ 


—Simplicissimus (Munich), 


TAXING THE GERMAN 
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bidding the people “to take advantage of the superior natural re- 
sources, the higher skill, the better machinery, organization, o1 
labor, which other friendly nations may happen to possess.” The 
consequences are fatal, and go clean contrary to the principles in 
culcated in American schools of learning, according to the views 
of this somewhat caustic writer, who proceeds to say : 


“America is full of seats of learning in which political economy 
is taught. Yet such is the control which business interests exer- 
cise over the intellectual machinery of the country, that the most 
elementary truths regarding the nature and the benefits of inter- 
national exchange are either ‘boycotted’ or else are so doctored 
and sophisticated that they become inoperative for practical policy. 
Every person of ordinary information in America is fully aware 
of the trick that has been played upon the people by the politicians. 
They even know how it is done; for the lobbyists for woolens. 
chemicals, or steel have been at work naked and unashamed. 
They know that their Senate is composed of or controlled by the 
great manufacturing trusts, the railroads, the banking and insur- 
ance corporations and their lawyers, and that it is used primarily 
and openly to safeguard the business methods and enhance the 
private fortunes of the little oligarchy of wealth which is able to 
pump down its will into the great democratic machine and get it 
up again duly registered as the will of the people.” 


American democracy, even in the South, has according to this 
writer, been ruined by the mercenary schemes which have proved 
a warning to England, as they have caused the downfall of Ameri- 
canradicalism,. The example of the United States is thus solemnly 
and seriously set before the British nation as a warning against 
the “pirates” of monopoly : 


“The complete collapse of American radicalism in the last Presi- 
dential election must, doubtless, have emboldened Mr. Aldrich and 
his pirates to their work. But they have also been materially 
assisted by a conspicuous revolt of Southern Senators against the 
traditional democratic policy. The new manufacturing South is 
brewing its own big business interests, and its business politicians 
are clamoring for a finger in the tariff pie. Thus the solid party 
opposition which in earlier years the Democratic party would have 
offered has been broken. It is not, in fact, difficult to explain the 
result in terms of machine politics. The adoption of the protec- 
tive idea and its embodiment in legislation have indeed been his- 
torically the most important factors in the construction of the 
perilous machine which has mastered American democracy. This 
ignominy and injury suffered by the nation nearest allied to us 
by race, institutions, religion, an1 morals, will assuredly be suf- 
fered here if we once permit this accursed system of organized 








THE MUSHROOM TAX CROP IN GERMANY. 
MicHEL—“I wonder what will be left of me when they all 
get ripe.” — U/k ( Berlin). 


PEASANT. 
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THE POLITICAL DOWNFALLS OF 1909. 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


UPS AND DOWNS OF 


corruption—to which Mr. Balfour invites by the sophistical epi- 
thet of a ‘moderate and equitable’ tariff—to set its foot again 
on English soil.” 


BRITAIN NO LONGER AN ISLE 


cherry can no more be considered an island, a “little 
~ world,” a “precious stone set in a silver sea.” Her insu- 
‘arity, according to many European observers, is a thing of the 
past. The fact that the British Channel has been crossed in 37 
minutes by the aeroplane of Mr. Blériot has created something 
like consternation among members of the British Government. It 
is only afew years ago that Mr. Balfour, when Prime Minister, 
declared “All idea of a foreign invasion is chimerical.” But he 
has been compelled to change his mind and is recently reported to 
have said in the House of Commons: “In 1904 I did not think an 
invasion of England possible. At the present moment it is my 
opinion that we should make every preparation to meet such a con- 
tingency.” Zhe Spectator (London) declares that Mr. Blériot’s 
exploit has made England no longer a moated citadel, and we read 
in this journal : 


“The passage from France to England in just over half an hour 
makes one feel differently about the Channel, England, France, 
and life in general. Britain seems to have lost already the poten- 
tial advantages of being an island. We all knew that a new epoch 
in mechanical science was opening, but here it is officially inau- 
gurated, as it were, by a dramatic act. And it has all happened so 
quickly, performance has prest so hotly on the heel of promise, 
that in this slow country we have scarcely yet collected our thoughts 
and calculated the meaning. It was only the other day that capa- 
ble men of science were still ridiculing the tales about the flights 
of the Wright brothers in America. ... . ae 

“Should the recent rate of progress in developing flying-machines 
be maintained, it will be possible in a few years, let us say, for 
any nation to have thousands of them ready to carry, let us say 
again, three men apiece besides the driver. Each aeroplane will 
hot cost more than about £150. There are all the conditions of a 
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ON THE SIGHTSEEING BUS. 


“On your right, gents, you will observe wot happens to kings that 
can’t agree with their subjects.” — Ul/k (Berlin). 


A TROUBLSOUS YEAR. 


dangerous raiding force—not a fully equipped force, of course, but 
a force ready to seize a position, ‘live on the country,’ and create 
a diversion till supports arrive. If such things were to come to 
pass, the most perfect regular army produced by the army council, 
and the most perfect territorial army of Mr. Haldane’s vision, 
might gaze skyward in helpless astonishment while there passed 
overhead a flight of aeroplanes infinitely more difficult to hit than 
rocketing pheasants. 

“We do not believe that that will happen, however, because 
Englishmen have a fortunate knack of overtaking arrears—if only 
they are given time. Our national danger is not that we shall fail 
to do what we ought in the long run, but that we shall be caught 
napping before we have got to work to imitate the inventions of 
some more ingenious and imaginative neighbor.” 


The London 77mes, speaking in a more general way, remarks: 


“Since the discovery of the New World no material event has 
happened on this earth so impressive to the imagination as the 
conquest of the air, which is now half-achieved. Indeed, the con- 
quest of the air is likely to be inore vast and bewildering in its re- 
sults than even the discovery of the New World, and one is in- 
clined to wonder that men should take it as calmly as they do. 

“The conquest of the air may change the fates of nations as the 
discovery of the New World changed them. It may give vast new 
opportunities to some and take away old opportunities from others. 
It will be a curse ora blessing, according to the use which men 
make of it.” 


Interviewed by a representative of 7ke Daily Telegraph (Lon- 
don) Sir Hiram Maxim, the eminent civil, mechanical, and electri- 
cal engineer, is reported to have said: 


“The passage of this machine across the Straits of Dover, carry- 
ing its own weight, including the petrol, the water, and the man, 
has demonstrated that aeroplanes are able to lift and carry vastly 
more weight per square foot than mathematicians have heretofore 
been able to account for; in fact, the lifting-power of a well-made 
aeroplane sailing through the air at a high velocity is greater than 
can be accounted for by any formula that I know of, and this ma- 
chine has certainly lifted and carried more than twenty times what 
would have been supposed possible a few years ago by any one 
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who relied impiicitly upon Newton’s law. | think now there can 
be no question as to the utility of flying-machines.” 

A more decided and somewhat pessimistic view of the new posi- 
tion in which recent feats of aviation have placed the English 
people, so long supreme as a naval power in their own hemisphere, 
is presented by Mr. H. G. Wells, author of “ The War in the Air,” 
in a brilliant contribution to Ze Dazly Mail (London), in which 
we read: 

“The arrival of M. Blériot suggests most horribly to me how far 
behind we must be in al] matters of ingenuity, device, and mechani- 
cal contrivance. I am reminded again of the days during the Boer 
war, when one realized that it had never occurred to our happy- 
go-lucky Army that it was possible to make 
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The Indian Association of Calcutta sent the following repre- 
sentation to Lord Morley: 


“The Hindu population strongly objects to class representation 
being granted the Mohammedan community beyond their numerical 
strength. These modifications in the reform scheme will ac- 
centuate differences of creed and class, and produce bitterness, 


They will also produce eventual administrative embarrassment, 
nullifying the value of the reform scheme, as partition, racial or 


creedal, is worse than territorial.” 


Bepin Chander Pal declares that “ Lord Morley has now divided 
India into two huge compartments, Hindu and Mohammedan,” 
but he sees in this partition the salvation of Hindustan. Writing 


in his organ, Svara7 (Home Rule), he goes 





a military use of barbed wire or construct a 
trench to defy shrapnel. Suppose in the 
North Sea we got a surprize like that, and 
fished out a parboiled, half-drowned admiral 
explaining what a confoundedly slim, unex- 
pected, almost ungentlemanly thing the enemy 
had done to him. 

“Very probably the Navy is the bright ex- 
ception to the British system; its officers are 
rescued from the dull homes and dull schools 
of their class while still of tender years, and 
shaped after a fashion of their own. But M. 
Blériot reminds us that we may no longer 
shelter and degenerate behind these blue 
backs. And the keenest men at sea are none 
the worse for having keen men on land behind 
them. 

“ Are we an awakening people?” 


BRITISH FAILURE TO WIN 
INDIA 








on to explain how: 


“Lord Morley has done just the one thing 
that was wanting to complete the political 
awakening of India. Lord Curzon com- 
menced and Lord Morley has completed the 
work. They were both unconscious instru- 
ments in the hands of Providence. Lord 
Curzon declared that whatever might be the 
object or interpretation of previous pledges 
given to the people of India by the British 
Parliament and the British sovereign, as long 
as the Government of India continued to be 
British, so long must it be controlled abso- 
lutely by the British. Lord Curzon was a 
Tory. People might take it asa mere Tory 
ideal of government. Providence did not 
want this delusion to continue any longer, and 
so he made Lord Morley to declare that, as 
far as his imagination went, the Government 
of India must continue to be an absolute and 
a personal government. Lord Curzon, in the 
pursuit of the old Roman policy of ‘divide 








REAT things were expected a year ago 
in India, when Lord Morley’s scheme 
was published for introducing representative 
rule. The Hindus, subjected for centuries to 
native tyrants and later to British satraps, 
were at last, it seemed, to enjoy something 
like democracy. The educated natives eagerly hailed the reforms ; 
the Hindu press rang with hosannas, and joy bells were rung at 
public meetings all overthecountry. To-day all this has changed. 
A reaction has set in, and the enthusiasm has hada chill. The 
native papers are expressing keen disappointment and declaring 
that they have discovered in the reform scheme merely a sly 
attempt to keep the Hindus hopelessly divided among themselves, 
to insure their exploitation by the British. 

The secret of this complete change of attitude is easily ex- 
plained. Hindustan is inhabited by a congeries of races, profess- 
ing different religions and speaking dissimilar languages. These 
various sections of East-Indians are not only devoid of community 
of interest: they are actually working at cross-purposes. This is 
essentially true of the Hindus and Mohammedans, who comprize 
the two largest divisions, and who are separated by a historical 
gulf that seems to be daily growing more unbridgeable. Numeri- 
cally the Mohammedans are in the minority, there being four 
Hindus to every follower of the Prophet. Hence the Moslems are 
anxious to protect their rights. On the publication of the Morleyan 
scheme they organized their forces and in compliance with their 
agitation Lord Morley made several important changes in his re- 
forms with a view to safeguarding the interests of the Moslems. 
This incensed the Hindus, who now are decrying Morley’s conces- 
sions to the Mohammedans. 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale is reported by a recent cable to have said : 


of India. 


So eminent a moderate Hindu as 


“There is a sullen feeling of resentment throughout India which 
is daily growing stronger, that the Government has held the balance 
with an uneven hand, leaning too much to the Mohammedan side.” 





GOPAL KRISHNA GOKHALE, 


Member of the Supreme Legislative Council 
of India, ex-President of the Indian National 
Council, and one of the most noted publicists 
He says that ‘“‘a sullen feeling of 
resentment throughout India” has been pro- 
voked by the popular belief that the new 
reforms favor the Mohammedans. 


and rule,’ had partitioned Bengal. That was 
the smaller partition. Lord Morley has now 
divided India into two huge compartments, 
Hindu and Mohammedan. His lordship’s is 
the larger partition. We all know what the 
smaller partition has done. Bengal is more 
united to-day than she has ever been before. 
Her political life, instead of suffering through 
the partition of the old administration unit, has expanded and 
deepened, gained both in intensity and volume. We are confident 
that what the Curzon partition has done in Bengal, the Morleyan 
partition will do in India.” 


Another reason why Lord Morley’s reform appears disappoint- 
ing in the eyes of East-Indians is the fact that Lord Morley has 
not yielded to the Hindu agitation and repealed the partition of 
Bengal, which is a veritable thorn in the side of the Bengali Hindu. 
Writes the Amrita Bazar Patrika, of Calcutta, a Hindu daily: 


“Lord Morley’s dispatch is an earnest, sincere, and hearty effort. 
We wish it came to us at a time when we might enjoy such a cheer- 
ing communication. But, alas, there is gloom in the heart of the 
nation at present, avd it ts affectation to rejoice now.” 


Lord Morley’s refusal to release the Hindus who have been 
jailed for preaching treason is urged as constituting another reason 
why the Hindus can not rejoice over his reform scheme. They 
feel that Lord Morley ought to release immediately the nine Ben- 
galis who to-day are imprisoned in various jails without being 
charged or tried. The Bexgalee writes: 

“ These extraordinary proceedings (the deportation and imprison- 


ment of Hindu leaders without charge or trial) have intensified the 
unrest and have very much aggravated the situation. . . . To us 


it isa matter of infinite regret that Lord Morley, of all men, should 
have been anxious to arm a government, already admittedly irre- 
sponsible, with such an extraordinary weapon, which can scarcely 
ever be used without violating the legitimate and much-valued 
rights of the subject."—Zvranslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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BUELOW’S FAILURE. 


Like Charles V., he failed to make all the clocks strike together. 


—Kladderadatsch ( Berlin). 


SNAP-SHOTS OF VON BUELOW’S EXIT. 


HINDU IDEA OF AMERICAN MARRIAGE 


S*? pictures of the lives of Hindu women in the zenanas have 
* been given us by American missionaries who have lived in 
India. Nowa Hindu who is visiting America takes his turn at it 
and writes home to his people an equally sad picture of the Ameri- 
can married woman. Mr. Saint Nihal Singh, an accomplished 
Bengali journalist, assures his countrymen, ina highly entertaining 
article in The Hindustan Review (Allahabad), that marriage 
among us is a delusion and a snare. Our girls, it appears, zve 
trained and educated for no other purpose than to inveigle young 
men intomatrimony. The money spent in “the polishing process,” 
avers this writer, is intended to enable the young woman “to catch 
a husband.” “Surface veneer,” and not the love of art, is the ob- 
ject of her education. “Withrare exceptions the parties contracting 
matrimony in America find disappointment in the married state,” 
he assures us. Why this is the case he tells in the following de- 


scription of the histrionic hypocrisy of the American girl: 


“er 


he girl puts herself out to the utmost extreme to make herself 
pleasing and agreeable to fhe man, who is courting her. If she 
has any flaws in her figure, she hides them. If she suffers from 
any disease, if she inherits any maladies, no matter how severe or 
how contagious they may be, she makes every effort to keep the 
fact away from her lover. If she has a vicious temper, she dis- 
guises it under mealy-mouthed and honeyed expressions. Thecare 
she bestows in making herself up (painting and powdering her 
face), the attention she gives to pleasing her future husband by 
playing the musical compositions and singing the songs he appre- 
ciates, is so marked that her lover’s vanity can not but be tickled. 
Both the man and the woman engineer these maneuvers so astutely 
that they hypnotize themselves and each other into the belief that 
each is indispensable to the other in life’s race. With the mar- 
riagecomes disillusionment. During the courtship days both strain 
every nerve and muscle to keep up the appearance. Marriage 
brings reaction. They relax their vigilance—cease to pay ‘atten- 
tions’ to each other. Living together under one roof, intimate 
association brings into the limelight the ugly and unprepossessing 
traits of character which hitherto remained out of view. The 
pocket-book probably is debilitated by the expenses incurred in 
days of wooing, by the money spent in buying household furnish- 
ings and obtaining a start in life in double harness. Ten chances 
to one, both the ‘boy ’ and the ‘girl ’ are addicted to bachelor habits, 
have but little adjustability to conform to the exigencies of their 
new r6les—both are of an independent turn of mind. that is to say, 





BUELOW’S LAST WORD. 
“ Now your majesty will be able to talk without 
interruption.” 
—Pasguinoe (Turin). 


with but little reserve force to bear and forbear. All these and 


many more causes combine to wreck the marital barge, or at Jeast 
endanger its safety.” 


What class of society in this.country Mr. Singh associated with 
may be apparent, perhaps, from the following extract from his 
article: 


“Many divorcees have told me that they were disillusioned the 
first night they were married to their husbands, but kept up the 
relation for a year or two for the sake of appearances—for merely 
putting on a big front (in this trait, by the way, Americans excel the 
rest of creation). The Occidental is blatant about the chivalrous 
manner in which he treats the fair sex; but his conduct at home 
is boorish and in many instances far from cavalier-like. J have in 
mind the case of a young woman of my acquaintance—a sweet, 
gentle, cultured woman, stil] on the sunny side of thirty-five—who 
had been divorced for ten years, after a married life of two. Ina 
moment of confidence she told me that if she could have secured 
a divorce the next day after she was united in wedlock, without 
invoking on her head the gibes of friends and foes, she would have 
been only too pleased to do so. In their brief courtship the 
would-be husband was ever ready to open the doors for his wife- 
to-be to pass, and show other courtesies. On the morning follow- 
ing the bridal night, the husband insisted that the bride should get 
up and make the fire in the stove. She insisted that this was a 
man’s work. This trifle led them to quarrel—-and this little tiff 
finally brought the dissolution of their marriage.” 


The American woman is so anxious to have a home of her own, 
says Mr. Singh, that she is even ready to support a husband in 
in order to secure it. 

Mr. Singh’s experience of the street manners of married people 
in, say, New York, could not have been acquired north of Houston 
Street, or very far from Essex, as he tells us: 


“JT find no difficulty in singling out married couples and yet-to- 
be-married ones, while walking in the street. Whenever a man 
and woman walk shoulder to shoulder, arm in arm, or hand in 
hand, without a single exception it is safe to put them down as 
‘lovers.’ ’ 

“The husband in America, despite his professions to the con- 
trary, as a rule walks a step or two ahead, while the wife is 
allowed to trail behind as well as she may. Or, sometimes the 
wife is supported by the arm of her husband, but the latter races 
along at such a pace that it is hard for the woman to keep up with 
him for any length of time, and the scene appears ridiculous, if 
not positively tragic.” 











' MUST WE GROW OLD? 


ROM time to time hope is held out to the human race that 
science may be able to postpone old age and thus lengthen 
human life. A better understanding of the causes of the changes 
that accompany old age has surely been reached, but Dr. L. 
Menard, after reviewing our progress in this line, states his con- 
clusion, in an article contributed to Cosmos (Paris, July 17) that 
we must still grow old, in spite of it. It has recently been stated 
that removal of the large intestine would contribute greatly to 
health and to the postponement of old age, since it is here that 
Dr. Menard mentions this fact, but 
he shows clearly that the toxin-factory maintained by us in the 
large intestine is only one cf the causes of the decay and lessening 
activity of the adult organism. He says: 


toxins are freely generated. 


“Every living being of adult age begins to grow old. Inthe 
case of man the weight of years makes itself felt more or less heavi- 
ly. Itis a matter of heredity and of good hygiene. But altho 
certain persons are old before their time, there are none who, having 
reached a certain age, are not old. Old age isa physiologic state. 

“Jt would seem that if we could penetrate the mechanism of old 
age, we ought to be able to retard its effects and to rernain young 
for acorrespondingly longer time. The alchemists sought long 
to solve this problem, and it has always tormented scientific men. 
The ancients thought that by infusing into an old man’s veins the 
blood of a youth new vigor might be given to nim. They tried 
such transfusion of blood but without success, as it is scarcely 
necessary to say. We find in various authors a proof of the an- 
tiquity of this process. . . . In modern times we have taken it up 
again, but in a totally different class of cases. . . . The transfu- 
sion of blood can not postpone the effects of old age on the organs. 

“The living being takes from his environment the substances 
necessary for the performance of his functions. He transforms 
them, assimilates them, and excretes them after he has finished 
with them. In a culture of microbes the waste substances ac- 
cumulate and are one of the causes of the aging of the microbes. 
Transport some of these microbes into fresh bouillon and they 
will take on new activity ; they wiil become young again. 

“In more complex organisms, life may be reduced essentially to 
the same physico-chemical changes, with more complex machinery 
of coordination and elimination. The waste materials, more or 
less completely oxidized, are eliminated through natural channels. 
When the activity of the organs is such that the elimination is not 
rapid enough, there is a sensation of fatigue, need of rest and sleep. 
During rest and sleep, the changes are slower, the waste is elimi- 
nated, the sensation of fatigue is felt no longer until new efforts 
bring it on again. Eut there are insoluble substances, of the na- 
ture of tendon or bone, which are continually formed during the 
working of the organism, and which are either not eliminated at 
all or are eliminated incompletely, during repose. They progress- 
ively clog the organism and are the cause of old age. 

“As is remarked by Le Dantec, who is the author of this hy- 
pothesis, the muscles of old animals are much more cartilaginous, 
because of this accumulation of tendinous substances ; but it is not 
generally in the muscles that this encrustment becomes injurious 
to the organism. The effect on the walls of the blood-vessels is 
more dangerous because these vessels, becoming fragile, may 
break. ‘Every one,’ it is said, ‘is as old as his arteries.’ 

“When, under the influence of the accumulation of these clogging 
substances, the individual has ‘grown old,’ he has more chances 
of becoming the victim of an accident. 

“The predominance of the sclerotic elements that clog the active 
cells of the organism is favored by a mechanism that has been 
analyzed by Metchnikoff. The cells called macrophages envelop 
and devour the good cells. The weeds invade and choke down 
the good grain. 

“This has suggested the idea of a cytolytic serum for destroying 
the macrophages. But, says Le Dantec, if the cells allow them- 
selves to be thus devoured, it is because they are weakened. We 
must stop them from growing old, and make them as they were in 
the adult period, invulnerable to macrophages. 

“ Alcoholism and divers infectious maladies hasten this weaken- 
ing, this aging, preparatory to the macrophagic invasion. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
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“ Another cause of this aging depends on the formation and re- 


tention of microbian poisons in the large intestine. Hence the 
utility of purgatives to expel these and of a lacto-vegetarian diet to 
diminish their production. Hence also the utility.of certain fer- 
mented milks, and particularly of Yoghurt, whose organisms fight 
advantageously against the toxic microbes of the intestine. 

“Most of the poisons manufactured in the organism are elimi- 
nated through the kidneys; we are as old as our kidneys, as well 
as our arteries..°. 9. 6. 

“We have described recently the researches of a French surgeon, 
living in America, Dr. Carrel, who has succeeded in transplanting 
the kidneys of one animal into another of the same species. The 
animal survived, and it is theoretically not impossible that the ex- 
periment would succeed with man. Let us admit this for the 
moment and suppose that the kidneys of a young man, killed inan 
accident, are transferred to an old man. 

“Tf the operation should succeed, the old man would not be made 
young again, or would become so only to a small extent. His 
other organs, his liver, his brain, would be none the less hardened 
and clogged up. He would still have the age of his arteries. 

“We must, then, resign ourselves to becoming old. In the 
twentieth century, as in Biblical days, the ravages of years remain 
irreparable.”— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


“MYSTERIOUS” MECHANICAL TROUBLES 


~*~ OME men can scent trouble in a machine almost at first sight, 
locating it and ascertaining its nature by a sort of instinct; 
but these are comparatively few. Competent engineers and me- 
chanics, having years of experience, often, when trouble is 
encountered, find it necessary to send for an ‘expert’ to find out 
what and where ‘:t is. In many instances, says a writer in 
Machinery (New York, August), the reason why engineers are 
unable to locate simple mechanical defects is because they jump 
at the conclusion that something complex and mysterious is the 
matter. He goes on: 

“As every mechanic knows, the disarrangement of some small 
part will often render a piece of mechanism inoperative or greatly 
impair its efficiency ; but asa rule the seat of the trouble can be 
locate by a careful and systematic inspection. Such inspection, 
however, is often not made because of a sort of superstitious be- 
lief ‘at any trouble which is unusual must be the result of some- 
thing mysterious, and this belief is always augmented when 
attempts are made to locate the defect by haphazard methods. It 
is a common experience of men sent out by manufacturers to locate 
and remedy trouble in machinery to find simple causes—so simple 
sometimes as to make the call for help ridiculous.” 

In one instance cited by the writer, the chief engineer of a large 
plant discovered, upon starting an air-compressor which had been 
idle for some time, that it would compress to only twenty pounds, 
After a few 
futile attempts had been made to remedy the trouble, the manu- 
facturer was notified by wire to send an “expert.” When he arrived, 
he applied a thimblefu! of oil to a rusted valve and the pressure 
at once jumped to eighty pounds, much to the discomfort of the 
chief engineer. In another case there was trouble with a new set 
of poppet valves that had been carefully made—too carefully, in 
fact, for the flutings that would have allowed the air to escape 
while they were closing, had been omitted, and hence they would 
not work perfectly. 


which was sixty pounds below the required pressure. 


Says the writer: 

“In this particular instance a little elementary knowledge of 
physics was agreater help in discovering the trouble than practical 
mechanical training, and the incident teaches the value of acquiring 
knowledge other than that necessary to hold a position, for such 
knowledge is often the key to the door of opportunity. Of course 
the causes of defects in mechanism are not always so easily located, 
nor of such a simple nature as those mentioned in the foregoing, 
but experience teaches that work of this kind may be greatly facili- 
tated by a careful and systematic inspection, after having observed 
any abnormal action.” 
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THE BIGGEST “BIG TREES” 


BE cai the tallest trees in the world are not the 

California “big trees” at all, but the Austra- 
jian eucalyptus, will be a surprize to many Ameri- 
cans, but not to those who have visited the forests 
of Australia. In that far-away land, under the 
Southern Cross, grow trees that tower in the air 150 
feet higher than the great Sequoia. Some speci- 
mens of the Eucalyptus amygdalina reach to the 
great height of 480 feet, and specimens abound that 
are from 120 to 200 feet in circumference. The 
larger ones are practically of no use for commercial 
purposes, as the expense of cutting them down and 
splitting them up is so great that these monsters 
are passed by the thrifty lumbermen for the smaller 
ones that are more easily handled. This informa- 
tion we glean from an article by Edgerton R. Young, 
on“ The Tallest Tree That Grows,” which appears 
in The National Geographic Magazine (Washing- 


ton, August). Says Mr. Young: 











“The Eucalyptus amygdalina is the tallest, if 
not perhaps the largest, tree that grows. Specimens 
over 400 feet high are frequently found, while some 
have been measured towering up to 470 and 480 feet. The timber 
of these great specimens is easily worked, and, as it does not 
warp readily, is much used in carpentry. 

“(In the illustration] we see the method adopted by the skilled 
lumbermen of Australia in felling the eucalyptus-trees that are not 
too large for their purposes. The bottom of the eucalyptus is 
generally so gnarled and twisted that the men construct a rough, 
but safe, platform, averaging from 12 to 20 feet from the ground. 
Here, with their great long-handled axes and saws, they work and 
toil until the giant tree, that perhaps for over a thousand years has 
lifted up its head in that land of almost perpetual sunshine, is 
laid low. 

“From [another] illustration . we can form some idea of 
the magnitude of one of these giant eucalyptus-trees. In a great 
cavernous opening in its side was sufficient room for a commodious 
kitchen, with all of its appliances, for the accommodation of Lord 
Hopetoun,*Governor-General of Australia, and his suite, during 
one of his visits to one of the regions where these gigantic trees 
abound in the State of Victoria. 

“ The eucalyptus-tree is a genus of trees and shrubs of the natural 


Published, by special permission, from ‘‘ The National Geographic Magazine.” 
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A EUCALYPTUS FOREST IN AUSTRALIA. 


order of Myrtacea, embracing about 150 species. All but four of 
them are natives of Australia and Tasmania only. The eucalyp- 
tus-trees are so abundant in many parts of Australia that over vast 
areas they are practically the only trees visible. The fact that the 
fully developed trees are destitute of symmetry and beauty robs 
the great Australian wooded regions of that attractiveness and 
charm which give such pleasure and delight to the primeval forests 
of America.” 


One striking characteristic of several varieties of the eucalyptus, 
we are told, is that, while they do not shed their leaves, they 
slough off their bark in long strips every year. The leaves, which 
have a leathery appearance, contain a volatile oil with a bitter 
aromatic taste, which is used as a remedy for various diseases. 
We read further : 


“The Eucalyptus globulus, generally called the blue gum, from 
its bluish-green leaves, is the variety most successfully grown in 
California. It has also been introduced and flourishes in India, 
Natal, Egypt, Algeria, and in various parts of Southern Europe 

and in some other warmcountries. Itcan not stand 








the frost, and so must be classed among tropical 
trees. Perhaps only in the States of Florida and 
California can we expect to see it in perfection in 
this country; yet altho its introduction into Cali- 
fornia has been of but recent date, already its value 
to that State has been very considerable. Its 
growth here has been so rapid that trees of So feet 
in height and over a foot indiameter have developed 
from thesmall planting of a dozen years. Its rapid 
growth makes it a valuable acquisition to those 
lands where inso many instances there was sucha 
great lack of forest trees of general utility. In 
California its timber is being extensively used for 
telegraph-poles, railroad-ties, for fencing purposes, 
and in the manufacture of some kinds of furniture. 
“Some of the species of eucalyptus are much 
more valuable than others. There is also a great 
diversity both in their appearance and worth. One 
of the most valuable is the Eucalyptus marginata, 
popularly called the Jarrah wood. It grows to a 
great size and its timber isso hard that it is found to 
be especially valuable in the construction of wharves, 
as it resists the attack of the ship-worms and borers 
that are so destructive to ordinary wood. Because 
of this quality it also enters largely into the con- 
struction of ships and is utilized in other marine uses. 
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ONE SIDE OF A EUCALYPTUS TRUNK USED AS A KITCHEN: 


Copyrighted by Edgerton R. Young. 


AUSTRALIA. 


“Some varieties of the eucalyptus vield a kind of 
astringent gum or resin called. Vino, while from 
others a species of manna—a hard, little, sweet 
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substance—is obtained in considerable quantities. As an anti- 
dote against malaria and as being valuable in warding off or dis- 
sipating malaria in regions where malaria abounds, the eucalyptus 
has obtained a considerable reputation.” 


NEWCOMB'S SCIENTIFIC WORK 


HE fact that Simon Newcomb, whose remarkable career was 

recently sketched in these columns, was one of the world’s 

great mathematical astronomers is fully recognized by scientific 

writers here and abroad, whose articles, inspired by his recent 

Robert S. Ball, the 
eminent English astronomer, says in Nature (London, July 22 


death, are deeply appreciative of his genius. 


“By the death of Prof. Simon Newcomb science has sustained 
one of the most severe blows of recent years. America has lost 
her most eminent man of science, and not since the death of Adams 
has the world been deprived of so illustrious an investigator in 
theoretical astronomy. ...... 

“ As in the case of other men who have risen to a foremost posi- 
tion in science, Newcomb was wonderfully versatile. He was, as 
we have seen, a leader among mathematical astronomers, he did 
good work on various occasions in practical observation, and that 
he was a skilful experimenter when occasion required is shown by 
his beautiful investigations of the velocity of light; but Newcomb 
also wrote a number of books intended more for the general public 
than for technical astronomers. . . 
of enjoying Professor 


. Those who had the privilege 
Newcomb’s friendship will recognize 
throughout ‘Popular Astronomy’ indications of that quaint humor 
which was so characteristic of the author. He wrote many other 
books ; he was recognized as an authority on economics and life 
assurance, and he even wrote a novel. ...... 

“It need hardly be said that fora self-taught man to become one 
of the most consummate mathematicians of his day, and one of the 
great Jeaders of science, not only great abilities, but indomitable 
industry were necessary. Newcomb was an indefatigable worker. 
From morning until night he was at his desk, and yet such was the 
kindliness of the man that when a demand on his time and friend- 
ship was made by a brother astronomer or mathematician, his books 
were laid aside, and he would devote himself assiduously to a day 
of gracious offices for his visitor, ...... 

“Thus passes from the world the most conspicuous figure among 
the brilliant band of contemporary American astronomers, His 
inspiring example will long be treasured by those who were ac- 
quainted with his work.” 


Of Newcomb’s work on the Nautical Almanac a writer in 7%e 
Scientific American says that he thoroughly reorganized the office 


and placed it upon a more scientific footing. To quote: 


“He mapped out a program of work which involved a discussion 
of all the observations of value on the positions of the sun, moon, 
and planets, and incidentally on the bright fixt stars, made at the 
leading observatories of the world since 1750—a program which 
involved a repetition, in the space of ten or fifteen years, of an 
important part of the world’s work in astronomy for more than a 
century past. It was impossible to carry out this plan in all its 
completeness, so that Newcomb was obliged to confine himself to 
a correction of the reductions already made and published. For 
all that, the task was one which, in magnitude, probably exceeded 
any ever before attempted by any astronomer. The number of 
meridians observed on the sun, Mercury, Venus, and Mars alone 
numbered 62,030. Still other branches of the Nautical Almanac 
Office work involved the computation of formulas for the perturba- 
tion of the various planets by one another.” 


The work of Newcomb’s life, however, was the theoretical ex- 
planation of the observed motions of the planets—a task that grows 
more difficult, of course, as more delicate observation brings to 
light smaller and smaller perturbations in these motions. This, 
Newcomb himself called “the great problem of exact astronomy.” 
Says Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick in an article contributed to Zhe 
American Review of Reviews (New York, August): 

“If the universe consisted of but two bodies—say, the sun and a 


planet—the motion would be simplicity itself; the planet would 
describe an exact ellipse about the sun, and this orbit would never 
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change in form, size, or position. With the addition of only one 
more body, the problem at once becomes so much more difficult 
as to be practically insoluble; indeed, the ‘problem of the three 
bodies ’ has been attacked by astronomers for years without the 
discovery of any general formula to express the resulting motions 
For the actually existing system of many planets with their satel- 
lites and countless asteroids, only an approximation is possible. 
The actual motions as observed and measured from year to year 
are most complex. Can these be completely accounted for by the 
mutual attractions of the bodies, according to the law of gravita- 
tion as enunciated by Sir Isaac Newton? In Newcomb’s words, 
‘Does any world move otherwise than as it is attracted by other 
worlds?’ Of course, Newcomb has not been the only astronomer 
at work on this problem, but it has been his life-work, and his 
contributions to its solution have been very noteworthy. 

“It is difficult to make the ordinary reader understand the ob- 
stacles in the way of sucha determination as this. Its two ele- 
ments are, of course, the mapping out of the lines in which the 
bodies concerned actually do move and the calculations of the 
orbits in which they ought to move, if the accepted laws of planet- 
ary motion are true. The first involves the study of thousands of 
observations made during long years by different men in far dis- 
tant lands, the discussion of their probable errors, and tkeir re- 
duction to a common standard. The latter requires the use of the 
most refined methods of mathematical analysis ; it is, as Newcomb 
says, ‘of a complexity beyond the powers of ordinary conception.’ 
In works on celestial mechanics a single formula may fill a whole 
chapter. 

“This problem first attracted Newcomb’s attention when a young 
man at Cambridge, when by analysis of the motions of the aste- 
roids he showed that the orbits of these minor planets had not, 
for several hundred thousand years past, intersected at a single 
point, and that they could not, therefore, have resulted, during that 
period, from the explosion of a single large body, as had been 
supposed. 

“Later, when Newcomb’s investigations along this line had ex- 
tended to the major planets and their satellites, a curious anomaly 
in the moon’s motion made it necessary for him to look for possible 
observations made long before those hitherto recorded. The ac- 
cepted tables were based on observations extending back as far as 
1750, but Newcomb, by searching the archives of European ob- 
servatories, succeeded in discovering data taken as early as 1660, 
not, of course, with such an investigation as this in view, but 
chiefly out of pure scientific curiosity. The reduction of such ob- 
servations, especially as the old French astronomers used apparent 
time, which was frequently in error by a quarter of an hour or so, 
was a matter of great difficulty. ‘The ancient observer, having no 
idea of the use that was to be made of his work, had supplied no 
facilities for interpreting it, and ‘much comparison and examina- 
tion was necessary to find out what sort of an instrument was used, 
how the observations were made, and how they should be utilized 
for the required purpose.’ The result was a vastly more accurate 
lunar theory than had formerly obtained.” 


NON-METRIC MEASURES IN FRANCE—The difficulty of es- 
tablishing a system of weights and measures by law is shown by 
the fact that even in France, where since 1837 the meter has been 
the only legal and permissible unit of measure, other units are still 
used. Says an editorial writer in Zhe Textile World Record 
(Boston, July): 


“Laws in 1851 and 1905 confirmed and extended the original act 
and made it possible to imprison as well as to fine those who have 
in their places of business ‘false weights or measures or other in- 
correct appliances for weighing or measuring.’ It does not ap- 
pear that any of the Lyons millionaires have been committed to 
jail yet, but several Lyons manufacturers have been fined. In- 
spectors have discovered on the premises of these black and cal- 
lous criminals flat measures 120 centimeters long with English 
vard and ell markings on the obverse. All are illegal. ‘The extra 
20 centimeters are blasphemies and the yard and ell treacheries ; 
yet Lyons manufacturers have the hardihood to defend them. 
They say that they are always being told to give export customers 
the measures they require and that measuring and folding in cer- 
tain non-metric lengths is an indispensable condition of business. 
But the Lyons Bench has a tyranny to uphold and it will sacrifice 
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the silk trade rather than the only legal system of measure. 


Con- 
sequently it has declined to give these miscreants the benefit of a 


‘legitimate motives’ clause in the Acts. The rascals must learn 
to love and respect the meter, tho they have to go to convict sta- 
tions todo it. Their friends abroad are quite acute enough to see 
that the metric system must be a beneficent one when all these 
measures are needed to enforce it.” 


OUR TWO ATMOSPHERES 


‘HAT the upper part of our atmosphere differs so much from 
the lower in composition and characteristics that it may be 
practically regarded as a separate layer, floating on the lower, 
much as a layer of oil floats on water, is what we are told by a 
writer in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, June 12). This fact has 
been discovered only recently, and by means of data obtained with 
“sounding-balloons.” The higher or floating layer of our atmos- 
phere is quite dry, almost perfectly still, and is of almost the same 
temperature throughout. It is the still atmosphere, as opposed to 
the tumultuous region of clouds and storms just below it. Says 
the writer from whose account we translate : 
“When a balloon ascension, or the ascent of a mountain, is 
made,it is perceived that the temperature falls as we rise. Until 
recent years, it was supposed that this decrease, which 
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cause weather-changes ; the temperature there falls rapidly as the 
altitude increases; it contains nearly two-thirds, perhaps even 
three-quarters, of the total mass of oxygen and nitrogen, a still 
larger proportion of the carbonic gas, and almost all the water 
vapor. The higher layer floats on the lower somewhat as oil floats 
on water; its temperature rises with the altitude, quite rapidly at 
first and then much more slowly. Sometimes, even, the tempera- 
ture within it varies so little that it may be considered as constant ; 
whence the name of ‘isothermal layer’ given to it by its discoverer, 
Mr. Teisserenc de Bort.”—7yranslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


WHY BULBS MAY FAIL—“ The biggest bulbs do not always 
produce the biggest or best flowers,” we are told by P. Z. Barnes 
in Suburban Life (New York, August). The number of flowers 
on each spike and also, to some extent, the size of the flowers, is 
determined by the cultivation the bulbs receive in the European 
nurseries. Says the writer just named; 


“The photograph shows three hyacinth bulbs of the same variety 
and of the same age. The largest one was grown in the lower 
southerly districts about Leyden, Holland, while the smallest one, 
at the left. was produced in the higher, dryer sections about Haar- 
lem. <A close examination of the photograph will show that the 
smallest bulb has the largest flower-bud, while the biggest bulb 
has the smallest flower-bud; moreover, it is much more loosely 





takes place in all countries and under the most different 
conditions, continued up to the extreme limits of the at- 
mosphere. But data gathered by means of ‘sounding- 
balloons’ have shown that this interpretation does not 
correspond with the reality. In all latitudes the decrease 
of temperature ceases at a height of between 712 and 
915 miles. At higher points the temperature of the air 
either remains stationary or else, as is often the case, 
it increases slightly with the height. 

“It is shown by Mr. W. J.. Humphrey . . . that the 
part of the atmosphere hitherto explored may be divided 
into three more or less distinct regions. 

“The first extends to a height of about 10,000 feet. 
and is the lowest and densest. Its winds are irregular 
and the direction is determined chiefly by the relative i 
positions of centers of high and low pressure. The tem- 
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perature decreases quite irregularly and inversions often. 
present themselves. It is in this layer particularly that 
rain-clouds or snow-clouds occur. 

“In the second region, between 10,000 and 30,000 feet, 
the decrease of temperature becomes much more regular; it is 
sensibly controlled by the laws of adiabatic expansion [about 
4° F. to 100 feet]. 

“The centers of high and low pressures still exert, in this region, 
great influence on the direction of the winds; nevertheless, as we 
rise, this influence lessens; in the end the movements of the 
atmosphere, according to the laws of the general circulation, pre- 
vail, while the velocity of the currents grows greater and greater. 
In this region neither condensation nor precipitation takes place. 
‘The nimbus clouds are below it, in fact, and the cirrus float in its 
upper part. This zone is sometimes the seat of vertical convec- 
tion currents whose extent and intensity are variable; but gener- 
ally, as shown by the absence of clouds and the regular decrease 
of the temperature, it is most stable. 

“The third region is that above the 30,0c0-foot limit. The tem- 
perature, instead of decreasing, rises with the height, and some 
authors call the region, on this account, the ‘layer of inversion.’ 
In this part of the atmosphere the air would appear to be excess- 
ively dry and the velocity of the wind much less than in the sub- 
jacent layer; vertical convection currents can not exist because 
the temperature increases with the altitude. It is now proved that 
the height at which this zone is found depends on the season, the 
latitude, and the barometric pressure. It is greater in summer 
than in winter and at the equator than in our part of the world. 
It is weaker above centers of low pressure than above ‘high.’ 
The higher this inversion layer the lower is its temperature, al! 
other things being equal. 

“To sum up, the earth may be regarded as surrounded by two 
distinct and superposed atmospheres that mingle only very slightly. 
fhe lower is that in which are produced the disturbances that 
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THE BIGGEST IS THE POOREST. 
constructed, If you should handle these bulbs, you would find 
that the smaller bulb was firm, while the largest one was soft. It 
will easily be seen, from this explanation, that the man who buys 
the biggest bulbs, because he thinks he is going to have more and 
better flowers, will be moré disappointed than his neighbor who 
has the smaller but firmer ones. The culture the bulbs will receive 
will determine the size of the flowers. The bulbs should be 
potted in good soil, and set away until they have made a good 
root-gvowth. 

“Six weeks to two months are absolutely necessary for this, 
and but few of the bulbs can be successfully forced before the 
turn of the year. If you attempt to force them earlier, do 
not blame the bulbs or the man who sold them to you, if they 
prove a failure. Outdoors, there is little to hinder one from having 
the best of flowers, if good bulbs have been purchased. The bulb- 
beds need a mulch over winter, which should not be removed too 
early in the spring, nor should too much of the mulch be taken off 
at one time. The tender growth should be gradually accustomed 
to the sun and cold.” 


‘*WirH all the talk about the red tape and slowness of Governmental methods 
and the tendency to adhere to past\customs and traditions, it is of interest to 
record,” says Engineering News (New York, July 8) ,‘‘that Uncle Sam has found 
the great advantage of dressing his soldiers and numerous other employees in 
uniforms made of cool and washable materials during hot weather. The rail 
ways, on the other hand, continue the use of the same old blue woollen cloth for 
summer and winter alike, and this applies to street-railway companies as well as 
steam railways. 
awakened to the advantage of dressing this force in different uniforms in July 
from those prescribed in January; but they do not happerf to have come under 





There may be instances where some progressive manager has 


our observation.” 
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CHURCH UNION IN JAPAN 


MOVEMENT toward church unity in Japan has lately been 

started, showing, saysa writer in 7he Living Church (Prot. 
Epis., Milwaukee), “that Christians as such must be united.” 
The Japanese, it is said, “leok with no interest upon sectarian 
differences,” and “it is the stedfast purpose of liberals to reduce 
all the great theological differences to the level of mere ceremonial 
matters and make all alike indifferent.” The movement toward 
unity between the Eastern Orthodox Church and the Anglican 
Church, begun by an American priest, the Rev. Charles F. Sweet, 
in Tokyo, has advanced, and a regularly constituted society has 
been organized, in the interest of Japanese Christians in these 
communions. T7he Living Church gives these details of the re- 
cent organization : 


“A preliminary and experimental meeting showed so much de- 
sire to begin definite work that a joint committee was appointed 
to draw up a plan for such an association and to arrange for a 
meeting. 

“This meeting took place in Tokyo on June 28, and was attended 
by nearly forty of the Japanese clergy and missionaries resident 
in Tokyo. It was made memorable not only for the great step 
taken, but also from the fact that three bishops from the Ameri- 
can, the English, and the Russian missions were present, including 
our own Bishop McKim, Bishop Cecil, of South Tokyo, and Ser- 
gius, titular Bishop of Kyoto (coadjutor to Archbishop Nicolai). 
A set of rules, drafted (it may be noted, by the Easterns) was 
adopted after full discussion, article by article. 

“The object of the society was declared to be: 

“*(a) To promote friendly intercourse on the basis of the con- 
viction that the Wippon Sei Kokwai and the Hristos Set Kyokwai 
are specially near to each other 77 sisterly relationship through 
Christ our Lord, and (4) to devise means for studying zz a peaceable 
and loving spirit the differences between the two churches.’ 

“A council was elected of three members from each church, and 
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rection, Tokyo, and Rev. Armine F. King, head of St. Andrew's 
University mission, 

“The formation of this society is not to be misunderstood. It 
by no means indicates a blind eagerness for exchange of good gifts 
between Easterns and Anglicans. Each party to the compact sees 
things done by the other which are objected to and which neither 
wishes to copy. But it starts from the position of the Japanese 
Christian—a neophyte. He it is who asks, ‘Why must I be forced 
to be an Anglican; why must I be forced to become a subject of 
the Russian Governing Synod ?’ ‘Granting the difficulties to need 
explanation, why should they keep ws Japanese apart?’ 

“This movement is the first, so far as we are aware, in Japan 
that has been definitely taken up by bodies that have had scanty 
opportunities of intercourse. And it is worth noting that the 
Anglicans present (tho the Japanese naturally enough hate to be 
classed as ‘Anglicans’) were far from being High Churchmen 
alone. There were workers from the C. M. S., the typical Low 
Church society ; from the S. P. G., the typical ‘moderate’ society, 
and of the American, both Rev. H. St. George Tucker and Rev. 
C. F. Sweet, who are supposed to stand for different schools, took 
part.” 





SERMONS AND BASEBALL 


weet would the “fans” who attend the Sunday baseball 
' games say to a proposition to open the proceedings with 

The idea is startling, but Dr. Bruce Barton almost com- 
passes it in a proposition he advances in 7he Home Herald (Chi- 
cago). It is addrest mainly to preachers and offered as asubstitute 
to the “annual crop of sermons on Sunday baseball” that will be 
uttered, he says, “as in previous years, without the conviction that 
they are to do any real good, and will be read with a sense of the 
futility of the whole propaganda.” 


prayer ? 


Dr. Barton, picturing in 
imagination the Sunday crowd, has thought, “What an audience, 
what a magnificent audience, and all wasted!” He suggests that 


half a dozen of the leading pastors in New 


















































































York and an equal number in Chicago and 
Boston and the other large cities where 
league games are played, should go to the 
presidents of the baseball clubs and say 
something like this: 


“See here, you have the people at your 
parks whom we want to reach. They need 
us. When they know for what we have 
come they will welcome us. There is al- 
ways an interval of a few minutes after 
the teams have unbent in practise, and be- 
fore the game starts. Let us have that few 
minutes. Advertise the fact that you have 
let us have it, if you will. Our churches 
will join together and furnish a band which 
will play sacred music while the practise 
goes on. And during that interval a half- 
dozen of us, who are known in the city, 
who are big and strong and have good 
voices, will rise in different parts of the 
stand and talk for three minutes on the 
love of God. We will be short and care- 
ful not to delay the game, but we want to 








THE CROWDS AT A BASEBALL GAME, 


Contrasted with the few that attend church on Sunday, inspire a writer to suggest that some of our 
leading preachers seek permission to preface the game with a short sermon. 


it is an earnest of genuine spirit of good-will that the Eastern mem- 
bers are all persons of very high standing in the Russian mission. 
These names deserve to be noted, and their standing. They are 
Rev. Roman Chiba, archpriest ; Professor Senuma, director of the 
theological seminary, and Mr. Ishikawa Kisabaro, editor of the 
Seikyo Shimpo (Orthodox Gazette). The Anglican members of 
the council are Rev. Joseph S. Motoda, head master of St. Paul’s 
College; Rev. Mr. Yoshizawa, pastor of the Church of the Resur- 


reach the people.” 


The humor of the situation does not 
pass Dr. Barton, who rises above it, how- 


ever, to picture the results. Thus: 


“It is unique, 1 admit—startling, even. We should be horrified 
at first to see flaming posters announcing ‘Cubs vs. Giants. Drs. 
Jones, Smith, Rabbi Goldstein, and Father Murphy will speak.’ 
But looked at from the viewpoint of him who came to save that 
which was lost, so far as we can gain his viewpoint, it does not 
seem to me irreverent. I can imagine the same crowd, as the 
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practise went on, sitting quiet while the band played ‘What a 
Friend We Have in Jesus,’ and then bending forward, with much 
craning of necks and here and there a snicker, as, away down in 
front, aman arose to speak. A little man would spoil it. It 
would have to be some one big, like Charles Parkhurst, or Frank 
Gunsaulus, or John Balcom Shaw, or Robert Burdette.” 


Dr. Barton gives a sample of the kind of sermon, short and 
simple, that these clergymen might present, at the end of which 
the band might be called upon to lead the 
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“PLURI-LINGUAL” PREACHERS 


NE of the crying needs of this country, it is said, is a class 

of preachers who can speak in more than one language. 
Records at Ellis Island show that representatives of more than 
forty nationalities pass this gateway of the Republic every year. 
Consequently almost every community needs pluri-lingual preach- 
ers, says an editorial-writer in Zhe Central Christian Advocate 





crowd in singing “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul.” He goes on: 


“Tt seems to me that even a baseball 
crowd would respond. I can believe that 
the whole company would rise and stand 
reverently, hats in hand, during the play- 
ing of that hymn. The sermon would be 
short, hurried, perhaps, and there would 
be many to scoff. But if there be any 
virtue in the simple presentation of the 
message, if street-preaching and evangel- 
ism have any justification, then there is 
justification for this. The preachers could 
even afford to risk being advertised as an 
added attraction, if they might but have 
access to that crowd. I do not ask that 
there be any prayer, tho a baseball crowd 
is surely no more irreverent than a politi- 
cal convention. Simply the brief talk 











and the hymn—the hasty planting and a 
little watering. Would all the seed be 
lost? This is no discussion of the mo- 
rality of Sunday baseball. I know that 
for me and the men with whom I associ- 
ate, itis wrong. They cango on Saturday afternoon; they can go 
whenever they desire. But for the man who sweats and toils during 
the week in a shop and has no other time, I hesitate todecide. This 
I feel sure of, that if it be a choice between the ball park and the 
saloon for him, then the ball park isa positive blessing. The attack 
on the game by the Church has not been a success, and it is not cer- 
tain after all that the saloon has not more reason to attack it than the 
Church. If that beso, there must be some element of good in it. 
This suggestion is respectfully referred to Charles Parkhurst in 
New York, Nehemiah Boynton in Brooklyn, Frank Gunsaulus in 
Chicago, A. Z. Conrad in Boston, Russell Conwell in Philadel- 
phia, and Robert Burdette in Los Angeles. Will they rebuke it 
as seeking to lend the sanction of the Church to a Sabbath dese- 
cration? Or will they, who are commissioned as fishers of men, 
gird up their loins and wade out where the fishes are ? 

“Jesus went into the synagogs on the Sabbath because all the 
people gathered there, people who spent the week in the out-of- 
doors. I ath not sure—and I say it reverently—that if he should 
come to-day to arace which is stifled in hot factories and over 
sticky desks during the week, that even the Son of Man would not 
follow the crowd to the bleachers and stand before them for a few 
moments to proclaim the love of God. I know it would grieve 
him that so many allow Sunday after Sunday to pass without ever 
athought of their Creator. But would he stand on the steps of 
his synagog while the crowd flocks by, and denounce them for it ? 
Or would he carry that thought to them, where they are ? 

“I have sat in the ball park on a week-day afternoon, and seen 
the thousands pour.in to fill the seats on both sides of the field. 
And I have pictured the sight to myself as it must appear on Sun- 
day—for I do not attend on Sunday—the nerve-worn, air-hungry 
<rowd of men and women and children, leaning eagerly forward to 
watch every move on the diamond, filling their lungs with pure air 
as they watch. . . . What might not areformer or a political leader 
or a preacher do, could he speak his message, no matter how 
short, to thatcrowd ? The thought has seemed almost an inspira- 
tion. Uptown the churches are half-filled in the morning and 
empty in the afternoon, while pastors return to their homes, tired, 
not so much by the effort as by the apparent failure of the effort. 
There is good music and brilliant preaching, and still the people 
Why does no one come 


failto come. But here ave the people. 


to them ?” 


THE “FANS.” 


Dr. Bruce Barton believes that such spectators as we see here “ would rise and stand reverently, hats in 


hand, during the playing of a hymn,” 


(Kansas City). 
out this journal, for whom there is a distressing need of preachers. 


In Nebraska there are 100,000 Bohemians, points 


These people “are not Catholics, they certainly are not evangeli- 
The 


writer goes on to cite from an official document recently issued by 


cal, but to the extent of about go per cent. they are infidels.” 


a committee of bishops of the Methodist Church urging the pastors 
to qualify in this capacity. They begin by citing the example of 
the Apostle Paul who was able to speak in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin. His unexampled success, they say, “in comparison with 
the other apostles, is explained in no small degree by his ability 
to communicate directly and freely with the men he met, whatever 


their tongue or lineage.” The document proceeds : 


“ An ability to handle effectively three languages is by no means 
unattainable. Our own Church has a few missionaries who pos- 
sess it. A large percentage of the Jewish rabbis of Europe speak 
freely in three or more languages. Even uneducated guides, and 
salesmen, and hotel-keepers, by the score, possess this equipment 
for their respective callings. Far more of our American preachers 
should acquire it. Far more than the Roman Empire ever was, 
America has become the trysting-place of all races, the refuge of 
men of every tongue. Every branch of the Christian Church in 
America has urgent need of evangelists and pastors and teachers 
possessing the linguistic equipment of Paul. Moved by our ex- 
perience of the difficulty of finding such, the undersigned, general 
superintendents of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and members 
of its standing commission on evangelism, have decided to open 
what in our eyes will be a genuine Roll of Honor—a register of 
pluri-lingual preachers, in which we hope to include all Methodist 
Episcopal ministers who have already preached in more than one 
language. To this we wish to attach a supplementary register, 
containing the names of students who are planning to enter the 
ministry prepared for oral service in more than a single tongue. 
Important fields and posts are now awaiting experienced men of 
the first class, and it is believed that not a few of those who re- 
spond to the present call will at no distant date be promoted to 
positions of greater influence and usefulness than they have yet 
held. We further expect to be able by friendly advice and through 
personal acquaintance to be of special service to students, whether 
children of the missionaries or others, who, inheriting the great 











advantage of household familiarity with two languages, are plan- 
ning to enter the gospel ministry without the loss of this advan- 
tage. Let the whole Church pray for the good success of this 
effort to secure an ampler supply of evangelists and pastors of the 
genuinely Pauline type.” 


THE NEW LIFE IN THE NEW THEOLOGY 


HOSE who have understood the term “New Theology,” es- 
pecially in Germany, to mean abstruse arguments about the 
authorship of books of the Bible, will view that system of thought 
in a more inviting light when we are told that it now embraces a 
“new content of life.” To breathe a new spirit into life is its pres- 
ent purpose, says Prof. Heinrich Weinel in an important article in 
The Hibbert Journal (Boston, July). “Idealism, long considered 
dead, is everywhere beginning to awake,” he declares, “and a re- 
juvenated and renewed Christianity is preparing to go forth among 
the people from venerable churches and from quiet studies of 
scholars, announcing and testifying td that which has been dis- 
covered in the silence where the awakened desire for deeper life 
has made itself felt.” The two who stand as leaders in the new 
faith are Rudolf Eucken and Adolf Harnack. The latter is per- 
haps better known in America. 
Professor Weinel says: 

“It isamark of the strength of the young movement that Eucken’s 
books are the most widely current philosophical writings of the 
present day. All of them have appeared in several editions, and 
new ones are constantly coming out. What his books give to the 
present age is the quiet consciousness of a belief in the inward and 
higher nature of man and in a universal life of the spirit, superior 
to all particular interests—a life comprehensive and secure, in 
which the individual, with his ideals and his faith in God, feels 


Of the influence of the former 





himself able to defy the attacks of naturalism and the pressure of 
the perplexing materialist life of the present. Untiringly does 


Eucken call attention to the fact that alife of fuller content 


shines through the very struggles and perplexities of our exist- 
ence, and is indeed the origin both of their sufferings and their 
satisfactions.” 


The untiring industry and penetrating genius of Harnack, says 
the writer, “have shaped for whole decades the problems of the 
time and everywhere promoted their solution.” Professor Weinel 
places the highest value of a)) “upon the deep and rich life which 
has flowed forth upon all his pupils from this great man and lofty 
character.” By his side are a long line of men who are united not 
so much by method as by “a strong and common determination to 
apply our studies to the service of life, to rescue Christianity from 
its state of isolation in regard to the modern world, and to put our 
fellow countrymen once more in possession of its best elements, 


its eternal content, which amid the vast technical and intellectual 


development of the last centuries it had almost lost.” 
Weinel goes further ; 


Professor 


“We are all agreed in an unconditional and unreserved recog- 
nition that the ultimate foundations of our modern theory of the 


universe are to be sought in Nature and history. We have seriously 
embraced the conviction that the notion of miracle can not be in- 
troduced any more into science nor into history. We have all ad- 
mitted into our work the great scientific idea of evo)ution. and we 


confront the results of science with entire impartiality, accepting 


them all without prejudice. We have abandoned not only the old 
proofs of the existence of God but also the attempt to build any 


purely metaphysica) foundation for religion, seeking the basis of 


our faith in God, with Kant and Schleiermacher, in quite other 


provinces of life, We believe that God meets us in the persons of 


those great men who are the active agents in evolution, the creators 
of ideals, and the prophets of the unknown Deity. The history 


of religion has shown us that there are but few u)timate ideals 


open to the choice of mankind, when once the resolution has been 
made to find satisfaction in that higher which speaks in human 


nature, and not to vegetate or live the life of a mere brute beast. 
The choice lies between a life of pessimism and agnosticism on 


the one hand, and, on the other, a )ife which answers the cha)lenge 
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of all suffering, of all mystery, even of all sin, by affirming the 
‘Everlasting Yea.’ On that side stands Buddha, and on this two 
contrasts equally opposed to him—frst, Jesus, whose affirmatiye 
attitude toward life takes the form of a bold faith in a fatherly 
God, guiding the world toward its goal of goodness and perfection, 
a faith which springs from an ideal of goodness and love embraced 
with enthusiasm amid the pain of the new birth; and secondly, 
confronting Jesus, a foolhardy egoism, which presumes to over- 
come the world, and is either the ‘will-to-enjoy’ or the ‘will-to- 
have-power,’ as celebrated by Nietzsche.” 


Some of the forces standing opposed to this “renovated Chris- 
tianity ” are surveyed inthis illuminating article. One of those of 
wide-spread power and influence is Buddhism whose spread in 
Germany has been promoted by the philosophy of Schopenhauer 
and the music of Wagner. <A point of much interest in this con- 
nection is here noted: 


“The influence of Richard Wagner would have been still more 
considerable if his ‘ Parsifal,’ of all his works the one most deep)y 
steeped in Buddhism, had been allowed to be produced outside ot 
Baireuth. When in the year 1913 the production of this work wil] 
be possible in all theaters. it is probable—and I would add it is to 
be hoped—that it will be too late for it to exercise much influence 
upon the religious movements of our times, It is true that Wag- 
ner’s religion is not so strongly Buddhistic as is Schopenhauer’s 
theory. In Wagner’s case deliverance from the sutferings of life 
is sought not entirely in a final submergence of personality in noth- 
ing, nor entirely in those moments when the individual will van- 
ishes into the oblivion of ecstasy, but rather in those other moments 
when man loses himself in the delights of artistic creation or of 
love. ‘Tristan und Isolde’ is the pean of these modes of deliver- 
ance. And, in the second place, Wagner has a much more active 
ethic, presenting the conflict with the world and the overcoming 
of the world as the primary ethical demand, notwithstanding that 
his regeneration of humanity is to be fulfilled by the instrumen- 
tality of vegetarianism. ... ; 

“ Altho Wagner has now been dead for nearly thirty years, I have 
named him in this connection because it may be said that the first 
Buddhist community was formed in Baireuth—I might even cal] 
itachurch, Every year thousands of persons congregate there to 
celebrate together the cultus of this religion. 
cultus, 
affected by it as by an act of religious consecration, at least in the 
solemn hours when the drama is drawing to a conclusion. Anda 
community of feeling prevails among all the foreign visitors, 
such as only thecommon participation in adeep experience can 


confer,” 


And it is a genuine 
Both the fahionable crowds and the pure musicians are 


Schopenhauer and Hartmann are precluded from being counted 
among the founders of religion, it is said, because “their method 
is for those who would philosophize about religion but not for 
those who would live religion and sow its seed.” The author re- 
views severa) other Jess important competing cults and concludes 
with this observation 

“From Nature, mystic life can derive no clear ideal = while the 
doctrine of the spirituality of Nature is generally lacking in re- 
ligion. This doctrine is not an appreciation of the world, but an 
attempt to explain the world. A definite goal is provided, first, 
by esthetic individualism in its coarser or its hner sense; secondly, 
by Buddhism with its renunciation of life; and thirdly, by Chris- 
\ian love, the highest flower of the altruistic dispositions of men, 
Henceforth humanity has to choose between these ideals. If 
Christianity is to remain victorious it must advance along the 
lines which have been sketched above. Jt may not lorego JIS 
character as a new Birth, as pantheism demands; but it must at- 
yach liseli Lo thenew feeling for Nature and to the new knowledge 
of Nature, after first cutting itself free from every antiquated pic- 
ture of the world and from every antiquated dogma. Jesus him- 


self in a unique manner lived in Nature and from Nature. }t was 
from Nature that the voice of his Heavenly Father spoke to him 
in the bending ant waving com, in the varied clothing of flowe: : 


and the singing of birds. But he a)so maintained an inviolable 


reverence for God, as the blessed Power which spreads unexhausted 


over Nature, and whose loving will has to be served by Nature as 
well as by history, so that the world may become at last a king- 


dom of God.” 
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BEST AND WORST OF CHICAGO NOVELS 


O a Chicago writer New York appears to have but one chroni- 
cler—Richard Harding Davis. Boston seems to have 
been preempted by Robert Grant, he further observes. But Chi- 
cago, we are told, “is the target at which literally dozens of writers 
are blazing away.” Most of the shots miss fire, however, if we are 
to believe the writer who signs himself “A Non” to the weekly 
column of literary notes in The Musical Leader and Concert-Goer 
(Chicago). He insinuates a theory that the 


LETTERS AND ART 


WHY MR. JAMES “REVISED” 


AN outcry of objection was raised a year or more ago when it 
+ was announced that Mr. Henry James would reissue his 
early novels in a “revised” form. Many who frankly voiced 
their high admiration for his earlier novels, but were completely 
baffled by his later ones, have asked with some heat whether an 
author’s published work does not belong to the public, and it was 
sorely questioned if such an author was keeping faith with these 

early admirers by translating the early novels 





casual observer is a truer revealer than the 
native-born or the long resident, for the palm 
for the best Chicago novel is not awarded to 
Henry Fuller, George Horton, Opie Read, 
Philip Payne, Theodore Dreiser, Stanley 
Waterloo, or Hamlin Garland, but to an Eng- 
lishman, Mr. Frank Harris, “who tarried in 
Chicago but a month and then returned to 
London and wrote a Chicago novel, which 
for brilliancy beats all the rest.” It may be 
interesting to review these Chicago novels 
with the eyes of the fellow citizen and we 
present what “A Non” has to say further of 
the native product in contrast with the British : 


“We refer to ‘The Bomb,’ by Frank Harris, 
sometime editor of The Saturday Review 
and now editor of Vanity Fair. Mr. Harris’ 
novel deals with Chicago about the time of the 
Haymarket bomb-throwing affair. While the 
book frankly espouses the cause of the so- 
called anarchists, its kodak.like pictures of 
Chicago’s business and social worlds during 
those years is extraordinarily vivid, relent- 
lessly realistic to a degree paralleled only in 
Dreiser's ‘Sister Carrie.’ Reading these 
piercing pages of ‘The Bomb,’ one realizes, 


as never before, how attenuated, how 








into the later manner. What Mr. James 


thought about the question was dis- 
closed until the recent issue of “The Golden 
Bowl,” the last of the reissued series. In a 
preface to that work the matter is taken up 


and discust at some length. 


not 


It is not, how- 
ever, so much a discussion with the public, 
that is, the reader, as with the author himself. 
It is an examination of the author’s good 
faith with himself asanartist. We are treated 
to another instance of what the late George 


Meredith called in regard to this author’s 
book about America, a “tour of the inside of 


my dear Henry James.” 


Mr. James confesses that as he read over 
his more recent things he found that his ap- 


“ 


prehension of them was “quite blissfully un- 


conscious of any bar to intercourse, any dis- 
But this truth 
threw into relief for him “the very different 


parity of sense between us.” 


” 


dance” that the taking in hand of his earlier 
productions was to lead him, It 


was, he 
says, 


ing still there, even as a shining expanse of 


“all sensibly, as if the clear matter be- 


snow spread over a plain, my exploring tread, 








dwarfish is the thin, small talent of Henry 
Fuller as exhibited in his Chicago novels, 
‘The Cliff-Dwellers’ and ‘With the Pro- 
cession.’ Of the other Chicago novels 
listed above, Horton’s ‘The Long, Straight 
Road’ is best, or rather least bad. In spots this Horton novel 
is brilliant, it opens well, but falls to pieces before long, its 
author’s then ’prentice hand being plainly in evidence. Hamlin 
Garland’s ‘Rose of Dutcher’s Cooly’ is excellent so long as Rose 
stays in Dutcher’s Cooly, Dakota, but when Mr. Garland brings 
her to Chicago and essays the recital of how this prairie rose takes 
the Lake Shore Drive by storm, the novel becomes a roaring farce, 
almost as diverting as Opie Read’s ‘The Colossus,’ a novel in 
which Mr. Read for the nonce deserts his Kentucky colonels, and 


Tennessee judges, and Arkansas planters, and essays a human 
document @ Zz Paul Bourget or Emile Zola, a branch of art in 


which he is about as much at home as would be a whale stranded 
upon Pike’s Peak. Margaret Potter’s twin Chicago romances 
were each merely a succes de scandale, while Philip Payne’s 


frankly d clef novel, ‘The Mills of Man,’ was a fine short story, 
spoiled by being expanded into a novel. Young Mr. Patterson’s 
‘\ Little Brother to the Rich,’ boosted Dy sheer dint of extrava- 
gant advertising, soared like a sky-rocket and dropt )ike its stick, 
until to-day it is so dead that not even in the Public Library is it 
in demand. Waterloo’s ‘A Man and a Woman’ we have quite 
recently eulogized, but the major qualities of this truly artistic 
nove) are not in the chapters dealing with the hero's Chicago lie, 
but rather in those wonderful opening chapters when the Jife of a 
farmer’s son, a barefoot boy with coat of tan, is described with a 


power and lyric beauty not to be found in the work of any Ameri- 
can contemporary, or in any English writer either, save it be 


Thomas Hardy, the Hardy of ‘The Woodlanders,’ and‘ Under the 


Green Wood Tree,’ not Hardy of ‘Jude, the Obscure” 
tainted tales.” 


FRANK 


and other 


HARRIS, 
Who tarried a month in Chicago and wrote 


anovel of that city which beats, says a writer, 
a}l her native sons have accomplished. 


for application to it, had quite unlearned the 
old pace and found itself falling into another, 
which might sometimes indeed more or less 


agree with the original tracks, but might 
most often, or very nearly, break the surface in 


’ 


The real difficulty Mr. James thereupon sets about 
bravely to tackle. He says: 


other places.” 


“The questions of the ‘revision’ of existing work had loomed 
large for me, had seemed even at moments to bristle with dithcul- 
ties; but that phase of anxiety, I was rejoicingly to learn, belonged 


all but to the state of postponed experience or to that of a prolonged 


and fatalistic indifference. Since to get and to keep finished and 
dismissed work well behind one, and to have as little to say to it 
and about it as possible, had been for years one’s only lav, 80, 
during that flat interregnum, invo)ving, as who shou)d say, the very 
cultivation of unacquaintedness, creeping superstitions as to what 
it might really have been had time to grow up and flourish. Not 
least among these rioted doubtless the fond fear that any tidying- 


up of the uncanny brood, any remova) of accumulated dust, any 


washing of wizened faces, or straightening of grizzled locks, or 
{witching, to a better effect, of superannuated garments, might let 
one in, as the phrase is, for expensive renovations. [ make use 
here of the figure of age and infirmity, but in point of fact I had 
rather viewed the reappearance of the first-born of my progeny—a 
reappearance unimaginable save to some inheritance of brighter 
ANA More CONYTUOUS Material form, of stored-up braveries of type 
and margin and ample page, of genera) dignity and attitude, than 
had mostly waited on their respective casual cradles—as a descent 
of awkward infants from the nursery to the drawing-room under 
the kind appeal of inquiring, of possibly interested, visitors. 1 
had accordingly \aken for granted the common decencies of such 


a case—the responsible glance of some power above from one 
nursling to another, the rapid flash of an anxious needle, the not 
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imperceptible effect of a certain audible splash of soap-and-water ; 
all in consideration of the searching radiance of drawing-room 
Jamps as compared with nursery candles. But it had been all the 
while present to me that from the moment a stitch should be taken 
or a hair-brush applied the principle of my making my brood 
more presentable under the nobler illumination would be accepted 
and established, and it was there complication might await me. 
I am afraid I had at stray moments wasted time in wondering what 
















































Courtesy of ** Photographic Progress,’’ Philadelphia. 
MISS ZAIDA BEN JUSUF. 
From a photograph by F. H. Day. 


“ Noartist can compete with the camera in expressing the delicate 
nuances in the evolution of a momentary mood, or any sentiment, 
expression, gesture, attitude, fugitive as they are characteristic.” 


discrimination against the freedom of the needle and the sponge 
would be able to describe itself as not arbitrary. For it to confess 
to that taint would be of course to write itself detestable.” 


Mr. James cites the example of “the poets” who in a number of 


instances have “registered their renewals of vision,” the poets in 
his sense being those “who passionately cultivate the image of life 
“The 


seer and speaker under the descent of the god is the ‘poet,’ what- 


and the art, on the whole so beneficial, of projecting it.” 


ever his form, and he ceases to be one only when his form, what- 
ever else it may nominally or superficially or vulgarly be, is un- 
worthy of the god: in which event, we promptly submit, he isn’t 
worth talking of at all.” With such a sense of the responsibility 
of the artist in the presence of early work Mr. James confesses to 
a “constant refrain humming through the agitation,” “If only one 
could rewrite, if only one could do better justice to the patches of 
crude surface, the poor morsels of consciously decent matter that 
catch one’s eye with their rueful reproach for old stupidities of 


” 


touch!” This “yearning reflection,” he tells us, reached its maxi- 
mum “over many of the sorry businesses of ‘The American,’ for 
instance, where, given the elements and the essence, the long- 
stored grievance of the subject bristling with a sense of overpro- 
longed exposure in a garment misfitted, a garment cheaply em- 
broidered and unworthy of it, thereby most proportionately sounded 


their plaint.”. Likewise with “ The American” was “The Portrait 
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of a Lady” and “The Princess Casamassima”: each of these 


efforts “so redolent of good intentions baffled by a treacherous 
vehicle ” he “could but dream the whole thing over” as he went. 
Such things as “The Ambassadors” and “The Golden Bowl,” be- 


« 


cause of their 


revision, 


“altogether better literary manners,” needed no 


THE SOUL OF THE SITTER 


HE photographer is in such hot pursuit of the painter’s art in 
these latter days that he is sometimes unwilling to concede 

that the painter has any capacity for achievement beyond what the 
man with the camera may accomplish. Mr. Sadakichi Hartmann, 
however, shows us in the July number of Photographic Progress 
(Philadelphia) that there are distinct limits to the achievements of 
each when we consider that pictorial element that marks so much 
modern work—‘the psychological. This note is predominant in 
the work of the painter, but is almost lacking in the work of the 
photographer, he says. Itis also more the characteristic of the 
modern painter, tho it is also present in pictures like Leonardo da 
Vinci’s “Mona Lisa”—a “something evasive and unfathomable 
that we find difficult to express in words.” We experience some- 
thing similar, he says, “when we contemplate Whistler’s ‘Mother’ 
or some portraits of the most modern masters, like Blanche, 
Lavery, enigmatic Khnopff, or the gray men and women of Car- 
rire, who rise so softly and mistily out of the background.” Mr. 
Hartmann goes on: 


“The modern figures have a less corporeal effect than those of 
the Renaissance; they resemble apparitions which have suddenly 
taken shape in the grayness of life, only to dissolve again into 
shadows. This is more than a technical change; it is a new way 
of thinking. We concede a new attribute to these painters and 

















BROTHER AND SISTER. 
From a painting by Abbott Thayer. 


A “representation of life which radiates from the large dreamy eyes 
of the two figures.” 


call their achievements the ‘psychological style’ of painting. 
Robert Henri’s ‘Young Woman in Black’ is an interesting attempt 
in this direction. 

“By this we wish to convey that the figures tell us something of 
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the inner life, and that the way in which this is accomplished im- 
presses us like a commentary on their souls. Of course this is 
nothing new, All the masterpieces of portraiture, no matter how 
ditferent technically they may be, whether clear and sharp or soft 
and diffused; whether by a Raphael or a Rembrandt, Titian or 
Franz Hals, have the faculty to make us dream and invent some 
psychical annotation to the figures represented ; but modern life 
iS more analytical; we rejoice in dissecting our thoughts, senti- 
ments, and moods, and some of our foremost contemporaries, tho 
they may wield their brushes as dexterously as the old masters, 
concentrate upon the endeavor to reflect specifically the powers of 
the soul, and to accentuate its functions as far as it is possible in 
paint. Look at Abbott Thayer’s‘ Brother and Sister,’ for instance. 
The first impression is that it is the representation of life which 
radiates from the large dreamy eyes of the two figures. It is the 
leading theme of the picture, and all other elements have been 
subdued to it (not necessarily neglected). 

“The modern painter is fond of specializing, not only in sub- 
ject, but technically, because he lacks the overflowing energy and 
strength to conquer all the elements of his profession in one effort. 
This age, at least in the upper intellectual strata, has become very 
skeptical. Weare not concerned so much about divinities and our 
future state as about ourselves in the present. Religion no longer 
furnishes the emotional staff on which we may lean on our pil- 
grimage through life, and yet we need some spiritual support, some 
science for the soul, and so we look about for something that may 
mystify us and lift us above the prose of our every-day existence, 
And this search is mirrored in the endeavor of these men who 
would like to paint enigmatic figures like Mona Lisa and the 
woman otf the Liechtenstein Gallery.” 

Portrait photography misses the psychological note, we are told. 
“ An enchanted twilight atmosphere may dissolve pale faces and 
hands in the mild gleam of a delicate chiaroscuro, but it can not 
reveal the subtleties of an individual character. 
emanate only from the portrayed person himself.” 
the difficulty : 


This can 
And here is 


“The painter is absolute master of his creation. The model is 
subservient to every whim of his fancy: she is like wax under the 
modeler’s hand, constantly changing as the artist gradually dis- 
covers and frees from all vulgar elements the beauty of his original 
inspiration. Portrait photography for this particular phase of ex- 
pression needs a dual impetus, from the portrayed person almost 
as much as the portrayer. Posing has not yet become an art, and 
the photographer has only his hypnotic suggestion to force the 
countenance of the sitter into ¢its most favorable expression. 
There are, no doubt, some strong magnetic personalities who can 
exercise such powers and who also own the touch of sympathetic 
understanding that is, after all, the principal thing in portraiture, 
as without it a picture, no matter how artistic, must be dull and 
uninteresting. Compare the two Tolstoy portraits. The one by 
Scherer represents ordinary studio photography, while the line en- 
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graving Conveys a superior psychological note, It is, however, not 
merely a question of the representation of instantaneous expression. 
A sudden smile illuminating the face, a keen glance, a bold gesture, 
may be seized in their flight. No artist can compete with the 
camera In express- 
ing the continuous, 
almost indiscernible 
changes in a human 
face, the delicate 
nuances in the evolu- 
tion of a momentary 
mood or any sen- 
timent, expression, 
gesture, attitude, fu- 
gitive as they are 
characteristic. In 
this domain photog- 
raphy may achieve 
its greatest  tri- 
umphs. It is the flit- 
ting expression that 
most reveals the 
fulness of life in each 
particular case, that 
would bring us some- 
what nearer to the 
ideal of character-de- 
lineation, of trans- 
lating the deepest 
riddles of the spirit 
into significant and 
Deautiful forms. ... 
“Photography at 
the present is too 
much occupied with 
technical problems 
and_ overlooks _ its 
splendid, subtler, 
and more human pos- 
sibilities. Close ob- 
servation of appear- 
ances as correlated 
to character should 
become an_ indis- 
pensable factor under the skylight. It would pour new life into 
a profession which has marched for years in endless avenues 
of sameness. Only then may we hope to become acquainted 
pictorially with the facility of facial action, and all that it is pos- 
sible to convey psychologically. The clear, sure eye will discern 
which expressions are most natural and typical to the sitter. It 
is the haphazard element, the guesswork, which plays mis- 
chief in the portraiture of to-day. It is claimed that the in- 
stantaneous exposure frequently distorts the 














YOUNG WOMAN IN BLACK. 
By Robert Henri. 


A picture representing the modern “ psycho- 
logical style of painting.” 








features and that, at its best, it only offers one 
aspect of the sitter, while the longer exposures 
are more reliable, as they give a concrete result, 
a composite of slight changes in the facial 
expression. The latter, no doubt, gives us a more 
dignified finished expression. 
cept it as itis. It speaks to us in a more decisive 
way, and as we look at it we discover nothing 
new, but learn to appreciate more and more what 
we have seen from the start. 
presentation makes probably a more vivid impres- 


We are apt to ac- 


The instantaneous 


sion; we see a character before us that interests 
us, but as we study it we begin to criticize, as we 
would like to know more about the personality 
that has aroused our curiosity. 

“A painted portrait if coming from a master’s 
hand, as, for instance, the Degas, 
Carriére, generally combines the two qualities ; 
it gives us the archetype of a likeness and at the 
same time animates it with the flash of instanta- 


Raffaelli, or 


neous expression. It is this combination 


which produces what we are pleased to call the 


rare 

















COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 
From a photo by Scherer. 


It is easy to see which method “ conveys a superior psychological note.” 


From a line engraving. 


psychological note, but which has been the guid- 
ing principle and sustaining force ever since por- 
traiture has been in practise.” 








ust 8) only one of his 
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DIMMING STARS 


N R. WINTER stands on the threshold of the coming theatri- 
cal season and turns a regretful look over the past. The 
present, he thinks, makes in some ways but a poor showing of 
itself, compared with what has gone. This is especially true of 
Yet the present, he affirms, “views itself with so much 
complacency, and, indeed, entertains for itself such a profound 
admiration, that any person who ventures to commend the past 
commonly causes irritation and incurs obloquy.” Mr. Winter does 
not intend that this complacency shall settle into a habit without 
a jar from him at least. He is rich in experience and can call the 
roll of actors and actresses with personal recollections for the past 
fifty years-and more. He anticipates the objection that a’ fair 
comparison of the present with the past is impracticable—the past 
being a broad expanse and the present a narrow plane. It is per- 
fectly feasible, he maintains, if one takes the group of representa- 
tive actors of to-day and compares them with any specific period 
of the past. Mr. Winter’s periods are 1855-61; 1861-71; 1871-81; 
18S1-91, and 1891-1901. 


acting. 


The last is approximately our period and 
while a number of favorites will doubtless not be found among 
the people who shine in Mr. Winter's list, yet he is the present 
spokesman, saying : 


“The prominent actors of to-day, who, on the American stage, 
represent the best of contemporary ability and achievement, are: 
Robert B. Mantell, Blanche Bates, Kyrle Bellew, E. H. Sothern, 
Julia Marlowe, William Faversham, Creston Clarke, J. E. Dodson, 
John Drew, William Gillette, John Mason, James O'Neill, Viola 
Allen, Theodore Roberts, David Warfield, W. H. Crane, N. C. 
Goodwin, George Arliss, Wilton Lackaye, Henry Miller, Guy 
Standing, Mrs. Fiske, Louis Mann, Robert Hilliard, Russ Whytal, 
Charles Cartwright, H. B. Warner, Otis Skinner, E. M. Holland, 
Rose Coghlan, Mary Mannering, Mrs. Carter, Jessie Millward, 
Frances Starr, Eleanor Robson, Charles Walker, Mabel Taliaferro, 
Blanche Walsh, Henrietta Crosman, Olga Nethersole, Margaret 
Anglin, Maxine Elliot, Ethel Barrymore, and Maria Doro. 

“ Among all those players there are only four—two men and two 
women—who have shown themselves to possess authentic tragic 
power, in avy degree! The best actors here named are, without 
exception, survivors of an earlier school, and are those who—often 
against great opposition—are striving to make the stage truly rep- 
resentative of acting—and not a shop for speculators to bustle in 
or a rostrum for the display of the petty personal vanity of bump- 
tious janitors, who mistake themselves for theatrical managers.” 


_ It will be sufficient for our and iikely Mr. Winter’s purpose if we 
quote from his exhaustive article in the New York 777bune (Au- 
“past” periods and select that one most 
familiar to the largest number of readers. It will of course be the 
decade immediately preceding, and the muster-roll of that time 


can not fail to emphasize our poverty. Mr. Winter writes : 


“Perhaps no other period in the history of our stage has equaled 
this one, in the richness and variety of excellence in acting then 
visible. During it were seen, many of them in the prime of their 
careers, Edwin Booth, Henry Irving, Helena Modjeska, F. F. 
Mackay, Mary Anderson, Dion Boucicault, George Clarke, Lester 
Wallack, Genevieve Ward, Osmond Tearle, Joseph Wheelock, Sr., 
Wilson Barrett, Rose Coghlan, Robson and Crane, Fanny Daven- 
port, Henry Edwards, Lawrence Barrett, J. H. Barnes, John Gil- 
bert, William Warren, N. C. Goodwin, Edward J. Henley, W. J. 
LeMoyne, Adelaide Ristori, E. A. Sothern, J. H. Stoddart, Ada 
Rehan, Mr. and Mrs. Whiffen, Louis James, Ellen Terry, Mrs. 
Langtry, W. J. Florence, Charles W. Couldock, Charles Pitt, 
Clara Morris, Frank Chanfrau, Ernest Rossi, Charles Coghlan, 
George Edgar, J. E. Murdoch, Charles Wyndham, Charles Le- 
clerq, Mr. and Mrs. W. H.‘Kendall, Constant Coquelin, Jane 
Hading, William Warren, Joseph Jefferson, Ludwig Barney, Pos- 
sart, Frederick Warde, F. C. Bangs, Tommaso Salvini, Richard 
Mansfield, Lewis Morrison, Effie Ellsler, Marie Wainwright, 
Charles Barron, Charles b. Handford, Ian Robertson, Viola Allen, 
Otis Skinner, John Drew, J. H. Gilmour, Robert B. Mantell, E. 
H. Sothern, Eben Plympton, Kyrle Bellew, and Joseph Haworth. 

“It will be noticed that, in a number of cases, the same actor 
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appears in two and sometimes even three different periods. A 
career, on the stage or elsewhere, commonly embraces about thirty 
years, and it is worthy of note that many of the best contemporary 
actors were the rank and file of their profession ten or twenty 
years ago, and in many instances were in the vigor of youth and 
enthusiasm—acting in great plays and under great leaders and exem- 
plars ; and they were, at least, as good actors then as theyare now,” 


While much survived that was extraordinarily fine, it was in this 
period, Mr. Winter says, “that the old order gave way, rapidly, to 
change which had been for some time faintly foreshadowed, and 
new and inferior standards were gradually accepted.” The intelli- 
gent observer who can study and consider the periods here indicated, 
“and can then declare that the present equals, or as we are some- 
times told, surpasses, earlier periods, in the matter of acting, will 
display a judgment at least eccentric.” Mr. Winter quotes “one 
of the best of contemporary managers” as recently saying that 
“scarcely any one is doing anything of any importance: they put up 
nobodies in ‘star parts,’ advertise them all over the place, and the 
public rushes in to see them.” Mr. Winter goes on: 


“The contrasts thus afforded testify, eloquently, to the condition 
of the contemporary theater as compared to that of the theater in 
the past. The lamp of experience that was mentioned by a cer- 
tain famous Virginian is still burning, and we can all be guided 
by it. The need of the hour is clean, honest, intelligent theatrical 
management, as opposed to self-proclaimed speculation—indepen- 
dent and therefore competitive theaters, devoted to good plays, of 
all kinds, well acted. Advocacy of such administration and such 
institutions has been earnest and continuous in this place, and it 
has frequently been met with prattle about ‘devotion to the past,’ 
‘personal prejudice,’ and ‘reactionary influence.’ For what reason ? 
The past, being examined, proves to be worthy of all the devotion 
ever exprest toward it. Wherein is it a prejudice, to advocate ex- 
cellence and to deprecate evil ? Since it is true that better acting 
was once visible than, as a rule, is visible now, and in certain par- 
ticular divisions—notably, tragedy and romantic comedy—better 
than is ever visible now, and that groups of actors have, from time 
to time, existed with which the actors of to-day, as a class, are not 
comparable, why should not a public observer say so ? Wherein 
consists the ‘reactionary influence’ of a statement of the truth ? 
The condition of the English-speaking stage has, at times, been 
deplorably bad, but that stage has, nevertheless, risen to noble 
heights of dignity and virtuous power ; and, undoubtedly, the thing 
that has been is the thing that again will be—in time. No sane 
observer would think of proclaiming the hopeless decadence of the 
theater; but such an observer can not fail to see—admitting, and 
admiring, all the fine deeds that have been done—that within the 
last ten or fifteen years the tendency of the theater has been down- 
ward; that, by a variety of means, some of which have been fre- 
quently designated by the actors themselves, it has been largely 
despoiled of its romance and beauty ; that it has been made coarse 
and common; that it has been turned almost exclusively into a 
shop ; that the dictators of it proclaimthemselves as ‘shopkeepers,’ 
glory in the designation, and rejoice that the methods of exploiting 
beef, pork, and candles are applied to the conduct of the theater.” 

Mr. Winter’s sense of the high function and worth of the theater, 
which he would safeguard from every evil, is exprest in these clo- 
sing words: 

“In the sense in which the literature of a nation is national 
property the theater of a nation is also national property ; and it 
well becomes every conscientious and honorable publicist to use 
his pen, freely and potentially, to protect its honor, to preserve its 
purity, and to advance its welfare and its righteous influence. 
That duty involves incessant toil and the incurrence of enmity and 
abuse. Yet the vocation has its recompense; for, as years speed 
away and life grows bleak and lonely, it is the rightly governed 
stage that gives relief from tedious conventionality and dreary 
routine; it is the stage, with its sunshine of humor and its magic 
art to open the boundless realm of imagination, that lures us from 
care and sorrow, from defeated ambitions, waning fortunes, and 
the broken idols and darkened hopes of vanished youth. Happy 
are the dreams it has inspired and fostered. Noble are the ideals 
it has imparted and nourished. Gentle, tender, and ever sacred 
are the friendships with which it has blest and beautified life. 
Let us sternly condemn every abuse of it. Let us spare no effort 
to make it great and keep it pure.” 
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York, N. ¥. Hudson and Manhattan Te:minal, New York. 
570 Fulton Street. Brooklyn, N.Y, 15 South 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 
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HIS furnace has a 
[ire-box of steel, 

welded into one 

piece by a special 
process—absolutely gas-tight and dust- 
tight. No leakage into the air supply. 


There are no joints or rivets—no 
cement to crack and crumble away and 
admit fire poisons. 


The expansion and contraction of this 
welded steel fire-box works a simple 
regulator arm which automatically con- 
trols the draft. 


It opens and closes the draft door. 


This works positively—it keeps your 
fire all day and all night at an even heat, 
maintaining any desired temperature up 
to seventy degrees. Thus the Farquhar 
Sanitary Furnace never can indulge in 
heat excesses. This provides : 


Safety—Your house can’t catch fire. 
Economy—You save 40% in fuel. 


Convenience—You have to tend your fire 
but once in 24 hours. 


Air is heated only by contact with a 
radiating surface. The peculiar shape of 
the Farquhar welded steel fire-box and 
radiators provides an unusually large 
heating surface and insures an immense 
volume of warm air. You get no hot 
air, nor scorched air. 
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The peculiar Farquhar Ventilating 
System drains off the cold, already used 
air from every room in the house, and 
replaces it with fresh, balmy, warm air, 
making a complete change every ten 
minutes. This is perfect ventilation. 


The smoke and fire gases do not 
leave this furnace from the top, as in 
most furnaces and boilers, but through 
the smoke-outlet af the lowest point in 
the furnace. 





This insures, first, a slow fire, and, 
second, perfect combustion. The fuel is 
reduced to powdered ash—no cinders or 
clinkers are left. 


No heat is wasted up the chimney. 


The Farquhar requires one ton of 
coal per room, per season. This is a tre- 
mendous saving over the average heating 
system. Itis one reason why Farquhar- 
heated houses rent for ten per cent. more 
than others. 


You can burn gas, wood, coke 
or coal. 


We repeat—you need fire the Fargu- 
har Sanitary Furnace but once in twenty- 
four hours. This relieves your wife of a 
lot of worry during the day, and provides 
a warm house all the time. 


A significant fact is that fifty per cent. 
of our business is replacing other systems 
—steam, hot water and ordinary hot air. 
The subject of proper heat and ventila- 
tion is so important that every home 
owner or builder should look into the 


“FARQUAR’ 


SANITARY FURNACE 


Write for booklet ‘‘Sanitation in House Heating.’’ If you have 


your house plans, send them to us. 


We will advise you free. 


THE FARQUHAR FURNACE COMPANY, Mirs., 101 Main Street, Wilmington, Ohio. 
Mew Yoru, Punanenpuia, 


Detroit, Cincinnati, CoLumaus, teownaPotis, Louisvice, NasuviLte, CuaTtancoga, 

















|SAVE HALF THE RETAIL PRICE 


, £ Highest qual a wr 
Le ntiila Ye | 7 “GRAND RAPIDS — 


© perfect a woman can set up and finish 


anentirely new and original preparation for Cleansing and Purifying 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH | Wh 

This remarkable discovery removes all particles of Lime and | 4 } 
Tartar from the teeth and crevices in the Hard Rubber that the HU. 

ordinary brush will not remove. Its use makes the plate 


CLEAN and SWEET 


removing entirely all the objectionable features 





connected with the use of artificial teeth. ; “ 
IMPURITIES are removed by the use of Dentilave, 
which is thoroughly efficient, yet harmless. Send today for catalogue No. 4. Large Easy 
Rockers, Chairs, Settees, Couches, Tables, Etc. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
2231 Broadway, New York 24 Fulton Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Enough for three months’ use sent prepaid for 25c. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, Circular on application. 


BLUNDELL & SEUME, 
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is always successful, because Atlas is 
pure, is uniform, is thoroughly tested, 
and is made from the real cement ma- 
terials. It will give satisfaction whether 
the use is a large one or a small one. 
A few bags of Atlas Portland Cement 
will do wonders for your country home. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with “Atlas” write to 
LARGEST OUTPUT OF ANY CEMENT COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. OVER 40,000 
BARRELS PER DAY. 
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NONE JUST ASGOOD 
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MPROVEMENTS made with concrete not only beautify 
but increase the usefulness and permanent value of your place. 
Concrete in its plastic form can be molded in any shape desired, 
after which it hardens into stone. 
Many small improvements you, yourself, can build, all others 


can be made with the help of a builder familiar with concrete. 
The important thing to remember is that concrete made with 


ATLAS c 


CURRENT POETRY 


When Old Age Comes 
By BurGes JOHNSON 


If God grant me old age 
I would see some things finished; some outworn; 
Some stone prepared for builders yet unborn. 
Nor would I be the sated, weary sage 
Who sees no strange new wonder in each morn. 
And with me there on what men call the shelf 
Crowd memories from which I cull the best,— 
And live old strifes, old kisses, some old jest; 
For if I be no burden to myself 
I shall be less a burden to the rest. 


If God grant you old age, 
I'll love the record writ in whitened hair, 
I'll read each wrinkle wrought by patient care, 
As oft as one would scan a treasured page, 
Knowing by heart each sentence graven there. 
I'd have you know life’s evil and life’s good, 
And gaze out calmly, sweetly on it all— 
Serene with hope, whatever may befall; 
As tho a love-strong spirit ever stood 
With arm about you, waiting any call. 


If God grant us old age, 
I'd have us very lenient toward our kind, 
Letting our waning senses first grow blind 
Toward sins that youthful zealots can engage, 
While we hug closer all the good we find. 
I'd have us worldly foolish, heaven wise, 
Each lending each frail succor to withstand, 
Ungrudging, ev’ry mortal day’s demand; 
While fear-fed lovers gaze in our old eyes, 
And go forth bold and glad and hand in hand. 
—Harper’s Magazine (August). 


PORTLAND 


EMENT 


Write for 
“Concrete Construction About the Home 
and on the Farm” (free). 


“Concrete Country Residences” (25 
cents). 


“Concrete Cottages” (free). 


“Reinforced Concrete in Factory Con- 
struction” (10 cents). 





Brief Life 


By SopHigE JEWETT 


THE ATLAS portianp CEMENT CO., 


Dept. 64, 30 Broad Street, New York. 


He came with the wind of dawn, when rose-red 
clouds were flying; 
In the glory of his coming the old moon drifted dim. 
| He went when the evening star outwatched day's 
quiet dying; 
Its path upon the sea made a white, straight road 
for him. 
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Farr’s Irises for 
August Planting 


An Iris garden is in itself a floral world in which the 
enthusiast may have full scope for his wildest fancy. 
There are Irises for every imaginable situation, and in 
some form or other they may be had in bloom nearly 
every month in the year. 


My Surpassing Collection of Irises 
Is at your service for August planting. There's not 
another such collection in all America. My catalogue 
describes hundreds of varieties that can be obtained 
nowhere else in the country. Send for it at once if 
you are interested. 

Peonies—The most complete collection ever 
catalogued, 

Oriental Poppies — Unrivaled for dazzling, 
barbaric splendor; absolutely hardy. They must be 
planted in August for best results. I have all the 
choicest kinds. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 
809A Penn Street Reading, Pa. 
WYOMISSING NURSERIES 
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Did he dream a wistful dream in some radiant place 
superna]? 
Did he hear the human call, follow and lose his way? 
Has the touch of earth on the child made strange to 
him things eternal? 
Is he heir to sorrow and love, being mortal for one 
swift day? 
—Scribner’s Magazine (August). 


Villon 


There is but 

one “ Pro-phy- 

lac-tic’”? Tooth 

Brush, but it is made 

with three kinds of han- 

dles. All styles have gradu- 

ated and serrated bristle tufts 
to clean detween the teeth. Curved 


He Still Complaineth of His Piteous Plight 
By Epwin MARKHAM 


Here am I in a piteous plight, 
Driven and dour in a hell, pardee; 
For I slipt and fell in the mortal fight: 
I was one, but the Fates were three! 


handle, tapered head, hole in handle 
and hook to hang it by; identification 
symbols on handles. 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC REGULAR 
With rigid handle. Three sizes and three bristle 
textures. Adult’s 35 cts; youth’s and child’s 25 cts. 
PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC SPECIAL 
Handle bends as the brush is used. Three sizes 
and three bristle textures. Adults 35 cts; youth’s 
and child’s 25 cts. 
PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC DE LUXE 
Delicately colored transparent flexible handles— 
emerald, topaz or ruby. Your brush identified by 
color. Adult’s size only. Price 40 cts. 
BE SURE TO ASK for the Pro-phy-lac-tic and 
get it in its yellow box. Any brush sent postpaid 


I lived the life of the kites and crows 
Up in the boughs of a tossing tree; 
And went to the wind as a dead leaf goes: 
I was one, but the Fates were three! 


Here are Lais and Lesbia, too, 
Ladies that once were the world to me. 
Now they are less than the foam that flew: 
A man is one, but the Fates are three! 
—Collier’s Weekly (July 31). 





on receipt of price it your dealer will not supply. 
Write for free book,” Tooth Truths.” Whee Sle Walle Take 
en e 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 





Florence, Mass., U.S.A. Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water just before 


14 Pine Street 
. j retiring brings refreshing sleep. Quiets the nerves. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


PERILOUS TASK OF A ROYAL MOUNTAIN 
CLIMBER 


THE recent feat of the Duke of the Abruzzi, in 
climbing to a record point the dangerous slope of 
Mount Godwin-Austen, next in height to Everest 
among the Himalayas, moves the New York Sun to 
recall the fact that the British army officer whose 
name the peak bears was himself a daring explorer 
and mountain-climber. In fact, he was one of the 
pioneers in glacier-climbing, helped to survey much 
of Kashmir and Baltistan, and spent in all seven- 
teen years in exploring and mapping out the lofty 


altitudes of the Himalayas and the tablelands of 
Tibet. Of the difficulties to be surmounted in this 


field The Sun goes on to say: 


It will be noted that the Duke of the Abruzzi 
failed in his assault upon Godwin-Austen; he stopt 
at 24,600 feet and had 3,665 to go, the mountain’s 
height being 28,265 feet. But his difficulties, both 
in the nature of the country and the character of the 
natives whom it is necessary to hire for such an 
expedition, must have been tremendous. The 
Workmans, in their ‘‘Ice-Bound Heights of the 
Mustagh,”’ tell us that “rock gymnastics on the great 
castellated granite massifs and cathedral spires rising 
along the course of the Biafo, Chogo Lungma, Hoh 
Lumba and other glaciers (in northern India) to a 
height of 20,000 to 23,000 feet, present quite a dif- 
ferent kind of task from those offered by the Swiss 
mountains.” In the Himalayas the rock face is 
often 2,000 feet in height, and so rarefied is the air at 
its base that long before the climber can reach the 
summit his lungs refuse their office. ‘‘In difficult 
situations,” we are told, “‘the breath could not be 
held long enough to make the exertion required to 
overcome an obstruction.”” Moreover, the rocks in 
the higher Himalayas are often in a dangerously 
rotten state from the action of the meridian sun and 
intense cold. : 

The explorer must confine himself to climbing to 
save his energies; he can do no camp work or lend a 





BAD DREAMS 
Caused by Coffee. 





“‘T have been a coffee drinker, more or 
less, ever since I can remember, until a 
few months ago I became more and more 
nervous and irritable, and finally I could 
not sleep at night for I was horribly dis- 
turbed by dreams of all sorts and a species 
of distressing nightmare. 

‘Finally, after hearing the experience of 
numbers of friends who had quit coffee and 
were drinking Postum, and learning of the 
great benefits they had derived, I concluded 
coffee must be the cause of my trouble, so I 
got some Postum and had it made strictly 
according to directions. 

‘‘T was astonished at the flavour and taste. 
It entirely took the place of coffee, and to 
my very great satisfaction, I began to sleep 
peacefully and sweetly. My nerves im- 
proved, and I wish I could wean every 
man, woman and child from the unwhole- 
some drug—ordinary coffee. 

‘People really do not appreciate or 
realize what a powerful drug it is and what 
terrible effect it has on the human system. 
If they did, hardly a pound of it would be 
sold. I would never think of going back 
to coffee again. I would almost as soon 
think of putting my hand ina fire after I 
had once been burned. 

“(A young lady friend of ours had stomach 
trouble for a long time, and could not get 
well as long as she used coffee. She finally 
quit coffee, and began the use of Postum and 
is now perfectly well. Yours for health.’ 

Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 
““There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 


illette Safety Razor 


HE man with the wiry beard and ten- 
der skin appreciates the Gillette Safety 
Razor more than any one when he finds 


how easily he can shave with it. 

It takes from three to five minutes for a clean satis- 
fying shave. No stropping—no honing. 

It is the one safe razor and the only razor that can 
be adjusted for a light or close shave. 

The time to buy a Gillette is now. 

It pays for itself in three months and it lasts a lifetime. 

The Gillette, illustrated herewith, is so compact 
that it can be carried in the pocket or slipped in the 
side of a traveling bag. It comes in gold, silver or gun 
metal—with handle and blade box to match. The 
blades are fine. 

Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. For sale everywhere. 

_You should know Gillette Shaving Brush—bristles 
gripped in hard rubber: and Gillette Shaving Stick—a 
soap worthy of the Gillette Safety Razor. 


a re §~6—CGRLETTE SALES CO. 


Stock Exchange Bldg. 63 St. Alexander Street 
London Office 


i ildi Montreal 
Pe eT sect 540 Kimball Building, Boston ontrea 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


, ,_Canadian Office 
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WERE the /argest mail order cigar dealers in the world. 
We sell cigars to the consumer, eliminating 


e 
Ciga YL “Panola,” a regular we cae Brier 


















jobbers, salesmen and retailers. The profit 
that they would make és yours. Our 


Havana cigar ( Panatella 
shape, 4% in. long), 
roves these 
acts. 


Quit pay- 
ng the 
trust double 
prices. Send todan 
for trial shipment of 
anolas.’’ Use business 
stationery. State whether you like 
the cigars mild, medium orstrong. 





IGA E HRIDGEWAY President rn 
LEZ 





Let us send 
you fifty (50) 
“*Panolas”’ prepaid on 
Sree trial to convince you. 
Our price is $2.25 if you like them. 
Otherwise, return them express col- 
dect and the trial will cost you nothing. 


2clama(uhanlacto 





101 E Lenox Avegue, New York City 
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We Seek the Advertisers 


Who Want Light 


We seek mail order advertisers 
who are anxious for a way to re- 
duce their selling costs. 


We seek general advertisers 
who want to find ways to get more 
results for their money. 


We seek the wise men—the 
good business men—the men who 
want actual proofs. 


We will tell these men how, with 
absolute certainty, to pick out the 
agent who can outsell the rest. 


We appeal for good business 
methods in advertising—such as 
you apply outside. 


Employ salesmen-in-print on 
just the same basis as you employ 
salesmen-in-person. 


Accept no unproved boasts. 
Sign no contracts. Put it up to 
the men to make good. 


That is the only way to place 
men on their mettle—to keep them 
at constant white heat. 


Cling to them as long as no other 
mencanoutsellthem. But always 
leave room to give the better man 
a show. 


Advertising has not been largely 
done on that basis. 


The advertising agent has de- 
manded a contract, binding the ad- 
vertiser for from one to three years. 


The contract was blindly made 
—made before the agent had 
started to show results. 

Then, ifthe agent fell down, the 
advertiser found himself tied to a 
failure. There was nothing to do 
but quit. 

We have abandoned contracts. 


No client of ours binds himself 
to remain with us. None states 
how much he will spend. 


We abide by results. 


Ifany agent can prove the power 
to outsell us, our client is freeto go. 


But we urge the demanding of 
actual proofs. 


Any agent who can outsell an- 
other can prove it beyond any 
question. 

He can prove it without asking 
you for any commitment. Hecan 
prove it, if you wish, while most 
of your advertising still goes 


‘through other channels. 


We shall welcome the time 
when advertisers in general 
awake to this fact, and employ it. 


There is a way to prove if your 
advertising can bring better re- 
sults than now. 


There is a way to know if any 
agent can outsell the one you 
employ. 


The way is easy, and the result 
sometimes has proved to be worth 
a fortune. 


If you are interested, simply 
write us: “Please explain the 
way.” 


LORD & THOMAS 


Newspaper, Magazine and Outdoor 
ADVERTISING 


Second National Bank Building 
Fifth Ave. and Twenty-eighth St., New York 
Trude Bldg., 67 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Address either office. | They are equally equipped, 





The DETROIT COIN WRAPPER 


Cheapest, safest, quic kest—saves over time 
wrapping. Coins can’t ge ut ends or package 
unroll. Neat, compact. zes to fitall U.S. 
and Canada coins, Mi tlio ns used¢ annus ally 
by banks, offices, everywhere. Investigate. 
Write for free samples and prices. 

THE DETROIT COIN WRAPPER CO. 


5: John R, Street Detroit, Mieh. 


ATIME SAVER 





Automobile 


owners protect yourselves from 

: ih and ——— ES = of 

. nda: d Shields— 

j made in six sty les from $15 
¥ up. Baydirect from mak. 

er and save ov “a i. =a izite f for 

e an u in- 

PCC formation. Mees 


L. SHO 
1491 15th Place, eA ILL. 








Price $2.00 
UNIVERSAL SUPPLY CO. 








WHY SUFFER FROM HAYFEVER?) 


It is only a local irritation. 
Caused By pollen and dust in the air. 
Relieved By the Nasalfilter. 


fitted with fine mesh cloth changeable at will. 


It is made of Sterling Silver, 


Write for descriptive booklet 
430 Globe Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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hand to carry his instruments and supplies. For that 
purpose he must draft coolies of the country by 
arrangement with the lambardars or headmen. The 
reputation of the coolies is very indifferent. They 
are a law unto themselves, breaking contracts when 
tired of the service they engage in and leaving their 
loads at the side of a trail. Of snow craft most of 
them have no knowledge, and they succumb helplessly 
to mountain sickness as a rule. With expert Euro 
pean guides, the Swiss, for instance, they do not stand 
comparison at all. A small army of them must be 
hired for an expedition such as the Duke of the 
Abruzzi is leading, and the whole force will probably 
desert if asked to make camp far above the snow-line 

The Duke probably had an advantage over thx 
private individuals who were his rivals in the Him 
alayan field if the Government of India furnished 
him with bearers and directed the headmen to 
smooth the way for him, but in that remote country 
authority does not go far with a people who regard a 
white man aspiring to set his foot upon the great 
snow peaks as demented. We shall probably learn 
that the Duke’s transport service broke down, 
rebelled, or bolted. 


MIXT UP IN A MASSACRE 


Two young Americans, Lawson Chambers and 
Herbert Gibbons, were in the marketplace of Adana 
on the day when the massacre of the Armenians began. 
The young men noticed that there was unusual ex- 


citement in the streets, that the Armenians were 


closing their shops, and that the shutters of the 
Moslem shops had certain marks scratched upon 


them. They forced their way through the ever 


growing mob of howling Turks, armed with clubs, 


daggers, and pistols. They saw the shops of the 


Armenians looted, while the sign on the shutters 


protected those of the Turks. The military Gover- 


nor was persuaded to go to the market-place, but the 
first sound of firing was enough for him and he fled 
to headquarters, where he remained until the trouble 
was over. The two Americans determined to do all 
they could to protect all missionaries in or near the 
city and to rescue as many as possible of the victims 


of Moslem rage. We quote from an article by Francis 


J. Dyer in The Congregationalist and Christian World: 


After several hairbreadth escapes Chambers and 
Gibbons managed to reach a little building used as a 
telegraph office, where the Vali (civil governor) was 
said to be, and were hustled by a kind old Turk into 
an inner room, which had a window looking into the 

all. Through this window they saw the mob rush 
up the steps, stab three Armenians to death and kill 
another in the adjoining room. The groans of the 
dying mingling with the fiendish shouts of the assail 
ants made a sound never to be forgotten. The Vali 
made absolutely no effort to stop the killing, but 
tried to crouch behind the burly form of Gibbons, 
w ho demanded sternly: 
‘“What are you doing? 
if you want to. 
responsible?” 

The Vali whimpered: 
Where are the soldiers?”’ 
he commanded, “ 
diers.”’ 

“Call them yourself!’’ was the gruff reply. 

Seeing no hope of deliverance it was thought best 
to try to reach the military headquarters, where 
soldiers would be on guard. It was a perilous journey 
of a hundred yards, and the mob rushed upon the two 
Americans, mistaking them for Armenians. Except 
for the intervention of a Greek baker, who cried out 
that they were ejinebi (foreigners), they would have 
been killed on the spot. Altho the Vali knew they 
were both English and American subjects, he made 
no effort to save them. He was the first by fifteen 
yards to reach the shelter of*the Konak! On the 
third floor of this building they were comfortably 


lodged and hospitably entertained by the young 


You can stop this butchery 
Don’t you know that you will be held 


“Where is the Ferik? 
Then turning to an officer 
Go to the window and call the sol 





Do Your Feet Ache and Burn, 
And make you tired allover? Allen's Foot-Ease makes 
the shoes comfortable, rests and cools the feet and 
makes walking easy. All druggists, 25c. Don’t accept 
any substitute. 
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Turkish officers, and had a fine chance to watch thé 
surse of events. There were plenty of soldiers 
afing in the courtyard, but none were sent to the 

city to quell the rising storm. A few were detailed to 
the tops of the minarets, where they fired, not upon 
the looters and incendiaries, but upon the Armenians 
who were trying to defend their lives and property 
against a lawless and pitiless mob of vandals and 
fanatics. The country people began to pour in until 
thousands filled the courtyard. The driver of one 
wagon, an Armenian, was deliberately shot by Turk- 
ish soldiers in front of the steps, and his body was not 
removed for several hours. 

Next morning, when the Vali began to distribute 
guns to a horde of bashi-bazouks wearing no uniform, 
who were yelling and demanding arms, the Americans 
oresent made formal protest in the name of the 
United States and of the British vice-consul. The 
latter had arrived some hours before and had gone 
with a guard to protect the American school and 
the foreigners and refugees crowded into the mission 
premises. He took Chambers with him as interpre- 
ter. The consul’s own dragoman was afraid to ac- 
>ompany him and he dared not trust the interpreters 
the Serai would furnish. The bravery and devotion of 
both the consul and his wife, who cared for the 
wounded at great personal peril, deserve the highest 
praise. The major’s arm was shattered by a stray 
shot, and news of this fact caused much consterna- 
tion at the Konak. Yet several Turkish officers were 
bold enough to say that it served him right for 
mixing in a business that was none of his affair! 

Finding that the Vali proposed doing nothing for | 
their consul’s relief, Gibbons demanded a guard of 
fifty men, with a high officer and a surgeon, but the 
request was flatly refused. On repeating his demand 
the Ferik reluctantly ordered the guard, and the 
surgeon unwillingly got ready. Just as they were 
starting Chambers returned, saying that a good 
physician was in attendance upon Major Doughty- 
Wylie, but that two young American missionaries, 
Miner D. Rogers and Henry Maurer, had been 
treacherously killed while engaged in unselfish efforts 
to protect several hundred refugees, endangered by 
fire in an adjoining building. Also that a telegram 
kad come from Tarsus stating that the American 
College was burning and the city was in a state of 
anarchy. The Vali stoutly denied this and main- 

ed that no news had come from there. 

* You lie, you scoundrel!"’ cried Gibbons, Instead 








‘“ BUNCOMBE ”’ 
It Don't Always Pay to be Skeptical. 





When a newspaper writer and_ proof 
reader that works nights can feed himself 
out of dyspepsia, which most all that class 
suffer with, it is worth while to know the 
kind of food used. 

This man says: 

‘*Being a newspaper writer and proof 
reader, also a graduate in medicine as well, 
though not practising, makes a combination 
that would produce a skeptic on the subject 
if anything would. 

“Day after day I read the proof on the 
Grape-Nuts advertisements with the feeling 
that they were all ‘buncombe.’ All this 
time I was suffering from dyspepsia from 
the improper food I was eating at the 
restaurant. 

‘One day I saw a package of Grape-Nuts 
at the restaurant and tried some with 
good, rich cream. The food took my fancy 
at once. After a few lunches at midnight 
I noted an improvement in my feelings, 
and was able to work with less fatigue, 

‘*T have used Grape-Nuts as a regular diet 
since then, and have improved greatly. 
The old dyspepsia and bad feelings that 1) 
thought were necessary adjuncts to night 
work all disappeared, and I am able to do, 
much more and better work with less effort | 
than ever before. 

‘T was nearly ready to give up night 
work and seek health in some other walk in 
life, but thanks to my change in diet I am 
now all right.” ‘There’s a Reason.”’ 

Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville’’ in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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SN 
The Best of a Nation’s Wheat— i 
The Best of a Nation’s Bakeries— Xs 
The Best of a Nation’s Bakers— 
The result— 


Uneeda Biscuit | 








The BEST Soda Cracker 
A 
From start to finish — from the 





granary to the moisture proof 


package — the one thought in 
the production of Uneeda Biscuit 
is “BEST.” Thats why you 


enjoy them so. 


SEX 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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i Original and Genuine 
RL] 4 A Nutritious Food-Drink 
For All Ages 
Keen it on your side-board at homes {sins ail draggin FO 
Delicious, Invigorating and Sustaining  ‘s!ly Divested b 


Delicate 





“He had small skill o horse flesh 
who bought a.goose to ride on’Dont tak 


~ 









*CORVARIONTS 


POLIO ®# 
=Try a cake ofitand be convinced.= 


Our readers are asked to mention THe LiTrERaRY Digest when writing to advertisers. 
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The Safest Way 
To Earn 6% 


Investors —small or large—should in- 
form themselves on Irrigation Bonds. 








These bonds are secured by liens on 
the most fertile farm lands in America. 
The value of the security is in many in- 
stances four times the loan. The first 
year’s crop often sells for more than the 
loan—sometimes by several times over. 


Some of these bonds are municipal 
obligations, like School Bonds. They 


form a tax lien on the real property with- 
in the district. 


They are serial bonds, so one may make 
short-time or long-time investments. Each 


year, as part of the bonds are paid, the 
security back of the rest is increased. 


The bonds pay six per cent—a higher 


rate than one can obtain on any other large 
class of bonds equally well secured. 


These are ideal bonds, and they have 
become the most popular bonds that we 


handle. 


We are the largest dealers in Reclama- 
tion Bonds. In the past 15 years we have 
sold 7o separate issues, without a dollar of 
loss to any investor. 


Now we have written a book based 
on all this experience, and the book is 
free. Please send this coupon today for 
it, for you owe to yourself a knowledge 


of the facts. 





Sreulrdge ENiveree: 


Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First Nationa) Bank Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO 
First Nationa] Bank Bldg. 50 Congress Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your new 
Bond Book, “The World’s Greatest In- 


dustry.” 














if l€ We Pay You A Salary you would cook after the old masters.” —Meggen- 





will you help us RS emt 


SYSTEM, the Magazine of Business 


to business men in your locality? We can guarantee you a salary each 
month under a plan which will mot interfere with your regular work in 
any way. Send us your name before your territory ig covered. 





THE SYSTEM CO., Dept. A2, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


THE BEST LIGHT 


ble, pure white, steady, safe 

A A fis Brighter than electricity or 
ene, 100 candle power. No grease, 
Biebetedor. Ae instantly. Costs 
2 cts. per week 





of resenting these words that functionary turned awaye| 
with a shrug of the shoulders. Gibbons was desperate. 
He laid his powerful hand on the shoulder of the 
Ferik and said, with terrible emphasis: 

“T’'ve seen your cowardice from the moment of 
the first firing in the market. The blood of two Amer- 
ican missionaries is on your head. A number of 
Americans are in imminent danger at Tarsus. Unless 
you give me twenty soldiers with a lieutenant im- 
mediately, to go where I say and do what | order, both 
you and the Vali are dead men.” 

He pulled out his watch and waited. 
was instantaneous, 
soldiers were ready 


The effect 
and within fifteen minutes the 
At the station he took possession 
of the train, giving the station master a paper of 
release in the name of the consul, and hurried on to 
Tarsus. There he found 4,000 refugees huddled 





| helped by an operation. ”’ 


The bonds are for $100, $500 and $1,000, yi ss. 2—"¥. 
so one may invest either little or much. know how nervous I was when I proposed to you.” 


been smoking. 

Willie shook his head. 

“"Tain’t that,’’ he declared, untruthtully. “If 
it’s true what father’s been singing about, I—I re- 


in the mission premises in such a state of terror 
that he deemed it prudent to keep the guard for 
several days. These two plucky and _ resourceful 
Americans said and did several things during the 
excitement of the massacres which were quite un- 
diplomatic! They found that nothing but pure 
bluff and threats had any influence with the Turkish 
officials. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


As Bad as All That.—TurE Doctor—"* 
You haven't got a cancer. Booze is what ails you. 
You must stop drinking at once.”’ 

Turk Sovuse—‘Gee! Is it that serious? Why, 
Doc, I thought it was some simple thing that could be 
—Cleveland Leader. 


Nonsense! 


Where Ignorance is Bliss.—Hr—'‘ You don’t 
SHe—‘ And you don’t know how nervous | was 


until you did so.”’— Mestondorfer Blaetter. 


Had all the Symptoms.—When Bloggins, senior, 
on the occasion of his annual party, was obliging his 
"Tis Love That Makes the World Go 
Round,” Master William Bloggins seized the oppor- 
tunity to retire for a few minutes behind the Japanese 
screen with his sire’s half-smoked cigar. 


guests with “ 


The applause subsiding, Master Bloggins was 
observed by one of the company to be looking far 


from well. His face had taken on the hue of putty 


and his eyes stood cut like small hat-pegs. 
Willie! What’s 
Bloggins in alarm. 


‘“*‘Good gracious, 
cried Mrs. 


the matter?” 
“I believe you’ve 


"—T2t-Bits. 


reckon I’m in love! 


One on the Sheriff.—'‘ Huh, Biff says th’ sheriff 
of our county has got a felon at last. Bet he’s got 
it on his thumb!" —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Why Pat Dropt.—An from a 
house and Janded on a wire about twenty feet from 


the ground. After he had struggled a moment the 
man let go and fell to the ground. 


Irishman fell 


Some one asked 
his reasons for letting go. ‘Faith,’ was the reply, 
“T was afraid the domn’d wire would break.’’— 
Medical Summary. 

Let the Classics Still Hold Sway.—YounG WIFE 
OS cule dearest, is an original composition of 
I may own.” 

HusBanp— “‘ Well 


I should rather, my pet, that 


dorfer Blaetter. 


United We Stand.—At a public school not long 
ago the children were training for the annual Flag 
Day celebration. One. .oy in order to show good 
reason why he should take a prominent part in the 
ceremonies, said that he had a real gun; another had 
a pistol; a small girl had a flag, and so on. 

Finally one tow-headed lajof six came up to the 
teacher and stood waiting for her to see him. 

“Well, what is it?’’ she asked. 

“*T has a union suit,”” he said.— Y outh’s Companion. 


Fortune’s Favorite.—'‘‘ Some folks is born lucky,” 
said Uncle Eben, ‘‘an de man dat is born wif plain 


common sense is one of ’em.’’—Washington Star. 
| & 











I make all sorts 
of clear glass for 
all sorts of uses; 
each the best 
glass for its par- 
ticular purpose. 

For my Pearl 
Glass lamp- 
chimneys — that 
bear my name, 
Macbeth—I make 
the best glass 
ever put into a lamp-chimney. 

These chimneys are clear as 
crystal, and they won't break 
from heat; proper shapes and 


lengths, and they fit. 
I'll send you, free, my lamp-chimney book. to tell 
you the right chimney for any burner. Address 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 











The Department of 
and 
Motor Cars” appear- 
ingin the second issue 
each month, is a long 
established feature. 


Thejiterary Digest 


« Motor Trips 





















FLAT ON 
THE BRUSN 


COLGATE'S 
DENTAL CREAM| 
15 FEET OF CREAM | 


in this tube 


Delicious—Antiseptic 
Combines efficiency with 
a delightful after - taste 


42 inches of cream in trial 
tube sent for 4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. Y, 55 John St. 
New York 





Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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«‘ For He’d Had Experience.”—HeEr (reading) — 
“And so they were married, and that was the last of 
their troubles.” 

Him (sotto voice)—‘ Last, 
Cleveland Leader. 


but not least!”— 





Do We See Our Wives as Others See ’Em?— 
First STRAPHANGER (in a whisper)—'‘ Why did you 
give that woman your seat? She isn’t bundle laden, 
tired, or pretty, or even polite.” 

SECOND STRAPHANGER—"“ Well—er—you see—she 
is my wife.’’—Harvard Lampoon. 

And Modern Science Still Triumphs.—‘‘ 
you believe surgery can ward off old age?” 

“Oh, yes. Frequently the patient dies under an 
operation.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Do 








Safe.—A kind old gentleman, seeing a very small 
boy carrying a lot of newspapers under his arm, was 
moved to pity. 

‘Don’t all those papers make you tired, my boy?” 

“Nope,” the mite cheerfully replied, “I can’t 


read.” — Youth's Companion.” 





Zones and Genders.— While inspecting examina- 
tion-papers recently, a teacher found various humor- 
ous answers to questions. <A class of boys, averaging 
about twelve years of age, had been examined in 
geography, the previous day having been devoted to 
grammar Among the geographical questions was 
the following: “Name the zones.’”’ One promising 
youth of eleven years, who had mixt the two subjects, 
wrote, “‘ There are two zones, masculine and feminine. 
The masculine is either temperate or intemperate; 
is either torrid or frigid!’’—Phila- 
Inquirer. 


the feminine 
delphia 

His Doubtful Status.—‘‘ Engaged to that beauti- 
ful girl, and yet not happy?” 

“Wel), she’s gone in by turns for rowing, and 
tennis, and horses, and golf, and dogs.” 

“*Say on.” 

“Sometimes 1 wonder if 1 am a sweetheart or 


merely a fad.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Deceitful Appearances.—The American opinion 
of coffee understood in the English home is not 
high, and how the coffee of the English lodgings is 
esteemed may be understood from the following 

It was his first morning in London 
and his landlady came up with the 


as 


traveler’s tale 
“apartments,” 
breakfast, and as he began the meal opened a slight 
conver rsatio nm. 
“It looks like rain,” 
“Tt does,” replied the American, 
rather like coffee.’’"—London Chronicle. 


she said. 
“but it smells 


Ww hy the Tears Came.—She offered an explana- | | 
tion of her tearful mood. 
“Tve < een 10 a Wedding,” she said, “| always cry | 

> 


at a wedding than I do at a funeral. It’s sc 
uncertain. 


more 


much more "New York Press. 


Compensation.—First GIRL 
the Venus de Milo): 
girls must have had in those days)” 

Seconp Girt—" Yes, but perhaps the gentlemen’s 
’"—Human Life. 


of ‘What terribly thick waists 


arms were longer.’ 





Helpmates.—‘‘ Let me see—didn’t you tell me to 
remind you to get something when we got to town?” 


“T believe I did.’ 
“What was it?’’—Judge. 


Such Ignorance.—ScortrisH CABBy 


{ 
(looking at a 


(explaining 


historic Jandmarks of Edinburgh to American | 
tourists)—"* Yon’s the house o’ John Knox.” 
Tovurist—‘ Wal, who was this John Knox, any- 
way?" 
Cappy (shocked)—‘Mon! Do ye no read ver 


’— Punch 


FLEISCHMANN'S 
compnesseo YEAST 


HAS NO EQUAL 


Our readers 


Bible? 
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A pure Havana filled ¢ 


cigar for 2 cents 


Yes— Pure Havana 
Grown on the Isle of Cuba — 
Imported by us from Cuba— 
Put into this cigar by us— 
Guaranteed pure Havanaby us— 
Is there any way to make it 

stronger ? 





Mr. Smoker— you don’t have to be told that there is 
such a thing grown as real Havana tobacco. 


You know there is. 

You have tasted it. You know that no other tobacco ever 
gave you that delightful, rich, tasty, smoke that Havana 
tobacco does. 

_ But the point you want to know— have to be shown — 
is this: 

Is it possible to sell a genuine, pure Havana filled cigar of 


‘*decent’’ size, for 2 cents ? 


It certainly is— most positively is—and here it is. 


Santa Glorias Praia $199 


Prepaid 


Exact size and shape shown, A clean, thoroughly cured York State 
wrapper with genuine Havana filler. A auickly rolled cigar — not ex- 
pensively finished — but substantially m ill please 99 out of 
100 PO Seam set exacting smokers. 


There's just one Havana tobacco—that which actually grows on the Isle of Cubs. 


belie growers Soe Kacey over, have proccss aes tried, time and time 
the same seeds, same plants. 
**Seed’’ pean or aac asaes. in any ‘Shape or form, never had, cannot have, 
that genuine natural Havana flavor, taste, aroma, \t takes the sun, soil—the peculiar 
tropical climatic conditions of Cuba— found nowhere else in the world. 
The lees ete oe that there is asice = gross misrepresentation about Havana tobacco 
among the millions of cigars ie fered—in stores mail. But here is real Havana, grown im and imported fi Cub. 
Qur 49 years of honorable | business dealing is back of that Statement, m ote yer 


SANTA GLORIAS can be had of dealers everywhere. If 0" have the slightest difficulty in 


ating them just enclose a dollar bill with your name and address in an envelope to the makers 


~ 49h Year Rk. & W. JENKINSON CO. WT3_ Liberty Avenue 


600 Employees Pittsburg, Pa. 


















































JA LIST OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Representative of the best in the country, will be found 
in the August 28th number. We suggest that those of | 


Ser vercensem 


our readers who are ¢ looking for a school consult this com- 
prehensive list. 


Each school will gladly supply full particulars to al) inquirers. 
THE LITERARY DIGEST 














| DEMOCRATIC REORGANIZATION gls2si2 


ber NATIONAL DEMOCRAT. Mail a dime for copy. Sub- 
eva $1.00, National Democrat, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Exe 10 | DAYS FREE TRIAL 


——9,059-Word 





Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
iustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 










the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men 4 ’ al, without » cont 
be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to \\ “rays er Pitas DONE 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with ini ph, wh wilted 


— How to manage a business attr ealeg the bicycle 10 
— How to sell goods we NOT BUY 22 r 
— How to get money by mail { any price until 
—How to buy at rock-bottom you receive 
~ Hew to collect money 
— 4px fr ston cost leaks 
—ricw ie train and handle men 
— How te get «a? hod a position 
— How to adveriise 2 business 

— How to devise ofhc~ m-thods 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves yeu 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you or 3 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilere, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 

**Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’’ Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 41-821, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago | 


+ 
poe ag ig 


ny kind in 


Ws wel cont yo w 
2 postpatae 


not Walton itnow. 


formation. 
TIRES, ES; Coaster. Brak 


p- Wheels and all sundries aoe 
MEAD OYOLE OO. Dept. D273 CHICAGO 
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FREE FUEL 


Most Wonderful Stove Ever Invented. 


BURNS AIR 


Fuel Drawn Principally From Atmosphere. 


COOKING OR HEATING 


Air now burned in this wonderful stove is free to 
rich and poor alike. 
trust in control. 


This Vaiveless 

Wickless Automatic 
Oil-Gas and 

Air-Burner Stove 


automatically gener- 
ates gas from kero- 
sene oil, mixing it 
with air. 

Scientific test 
proves it uses 395 
barrels ofair to one 
galloncommon kero- ; 
sene oil. Sectional Cut of Generator. 

CHEAPEST FUEL—SUMMER COMFORT In- 
tense heat but concentrated under cooking vessels 
and absorbed by articles being cooked—not thrown out 
to overheat your kitchen. 

To operate—turn knob—oil runs into burner—touch 
a match ; it g2nerates gas, which passes through air 
mixer. drawing in about a barrel of air to every large 
spoonful of oilconsumed. That’sall. Itis self-regu- 
lating, no more attention. Same heat all day or “all 
night. For more or less heat, simply turn knob. 
There it remains until you come again. To put fire 
out, turn knob, raising burner—oil runs back into can, 
fire’s out. As near perfection as anything in this 
world. Ideal for summer use. Not dangerous like 
gasoline. No dirt, soot orashes. No leaks—nothing to 
clog or close up. No wick—not even a valve, yet heat 
is under perfect control — kitchen always cool. 
D.CARN, IND., writes: ‘‘ It costs me only 41-2 cents 
a day for fuel,” L. NO Is, VT., writes: ‘‘ The 
Harrison Oil-Gas Generators are wonderful savers of 
fuel, at least 50 to 75 per cent over wood and coal.” 
K. ARNOLD, NEB., writes: 
‘Saved $4.25 a month for fuel 
by usingthe Harrison Oil-Gas 
Stove. My range costs me $5.50 
per month, ithe Harrison $1.25 
per month.” THOS, VINCENT, 
WHIS.: ‘“‘ My wife never had any- 
thing she enjoyed so 
much as her stove. It 
is very quick, no heated 
room ordirt. Surpasses 
anything we ever saw.” 



















“ALL SIZES. 


‘NOT LIKE THOSE SOLD IN STORES. 


1 b.. , INS Ideal for 
roasting, coosing, baking, ironing, canning fruit, 
picnics, cottages, camping. Im Winter use Radiator 
for heating houses, stores rooms, etc. No more carry- 
ing coal, kindling, ashes, soot and dirt. No hot fiery 
kitchens. Absolutely safe from explosion. Not dan- 
gerous like gasoline. Simple, durable—last for years. 
Saves expense, drudgery and fuel bills. 

ALL SIZES, PRICES LOW —$3.25 AND UP. 
any address. Give this stove atrial. Send nd money 
—only send your name and address. Write today for 
full description, thousands of testimonials. Our 1909 
Proposition, Circulars FREE. 


EXCITING BUSINESS FOR AGENTS 


SALESMEN—MANAG ERS—Men or Women at home 
or traveling, all or part time—showing—taking orders 
gg agents, ete. MESSRS. HEAD & FRA. 
S, write “Enclose order for $81.00. 
RU SH. Sell like hot cakes. Seld 50 stoves in our 
town” B. L. HEUSTED, MICH., writes: ‘* Been 
out one day and sold 11 stoves.’ This patent new. 
Nothing like it. Demand enormous. Agents reap- 
ing great harvest. Where operated people stop, look, 
get interested, want to buy at once. Show dozen, selj 
ten. Write today for special agents’ new plan, 
Send no money. World musernees. Get in early 
for territorry. THE WORE MANUFACTURING 
€0., 106 World Building, € INCINN ATI, 0. 





Sent to 















DAN 


25: INVESTMENTS: 6 


oS your money —— invested in our first mort- 

ages, secured by high grade, productive farm 
dJand, it is absolutely safe. There is no better 
security, Re gladly cond our current list and 
bookle ** upon reque: 


E. J. LANDER & CO. Quad Forks, N. D. 
Minneapolis, M‘nn. 










Q\° / 


Back to First Principles.— 
| bonpoint! Everything has had to go.” 

“Yes; woman is pretty near down to the original 
rib.”"—Philade!phia Bulletin. 


“Hips, curves, em- 


here, 
up one of you must be 
and the other German.” 

All right, Dad; and Muriel had better 
learn German, because she can gargle best.’”"-—Punch. 


A Good Start.—FaTHER—"* look 


you girls—when you grow 


Now, 


able to speak Frenct 
BrRENDA—* 











How About It?—'‘‘ These summer engagements 
seldom result in matrimony.”’ 
“Perhaps it is just as well. 
bound to come. 
look pretty, w 
certainly acts rich. 


Disillusions would be | 
Every girl on vacation manages to 
hether she is or not, and every fellow 


"—H oust 





on Chronicle. 
pee | 

The Tariff at the Table.—"‘ It is evident that the 
tariff provisions are coming right home to us,” re- 
marked the cheerful boarder. 

“ How is that?’ inquired the ribbon salesman. 

“Why,” replied the cheerful boarder as he frowned 
reproachfully at his knife, ‘‘it looks to me as if this 
‘leather joker’ in a thin dis- 
1 Plain Dealer. 


sirloin steak was the 
guise.”’—Cleveland 


The Tariff in the Kitchen. 
dear,” 


‘I am glad, my 
the much-enduring man as 
he glanced on the underdone steak and the half-boiled 





mildly observed 


potatoes, “‘that I now know our cook’s views on the 
tariff.”’ 
“Why, dear, she doesn't know or care anything 


about the tariff,’ said the astonished wife. 

““Doesn’t she?’’ returned 
shows a decided tendency 
on the schedules, 


“She 
putting raw materials 
—Baltimore American. 


the husband. 


for 





then.’ 


Romance in Real Life.—"* 
with your wife romantic?” 
“Extremely 


Was your first meeting 


so. It occurred at a picnic. I was 
eating a very ripe tomato and some of it squirted 


into her eye.’’-—Kansas City Journal. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign | 





August 6.—Turkey demands of Greece a formal 


declaration of non-interference in Cretan affairs. 


August 7.—Roger Sommer makes a record aeroplane | 
flight of 2 hours, 27 minutes, and 15 seconds at 
Mourmelon-le-Grand, France. 


August 8.—The Cunard line announces that its east 
bound steamers from New York will stop at Fish 
guard to land passengers and mails for London. 


August 9.—The Cretans strike the Greek flags which 
had been hoisted, and the Greek Government 
makes a conciliatory reply to the Turkish demands. 

The Swedish strike exends to the printers, causing 
the suspension of all newspapers in Stockholm. 


August 10.—Lieutenant Mina of the Italian army 
ascends in a balloon to a height of seven miles, 
breaking a world’s record. 


August 11. 


-Turkey accepts the Greek note regard- 
ing Crete. 





August 12.—Martial 
iam, Ont. , after a p 
and the police. 

In a circular letter to the Powers Chi ina asks them | 
to curb Japan, which is accused of violating a 


clared at Fort Will 
battle between strikers 





v is d 
hed 



















treaty in pushing forward the Antung-Mukden | 

Railroad in Ma huria. | 

Domestic | 

August 6.—President Taft leaves Washington for | 
Beverly, 


| 
Mass. 


Superintendent Hot f the New York State 





















Insurance Departm ses to allow the Met- | 
ropolitan L I Compe to erect a 
tuberculosis for employees and _ policy- 
holders. 

August 7.—President Tait arrives at Beverly, Mass 

August 8.—A committee of New York State Su 
preme Court Justices recommends reforms in 
court procedure to lessen the law’s delay. 

August 10.—Statues of George Washington and 
Robert E. Lee are placed in Statuary Hall in the 


Capital at Washington by the State of Virginia. 
R. Van Sant, of Minnesota, 
ler-in-chief of the nationalG. A. R. 


August 12.—Samuel 
elected commanc 


1s 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 





Our readers are 





“Its Purity has made it famous.” 


asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing 





HOW TO DEVELOP 


Power and 
Personality 


IN SPEAKING 


This New Book* by 
Grenville Kleiser, gives 
practical suggestions 
and exercises for de- 
veloping Power and 
Personality in Speaking. 


How to Develop Physical 
Power. Howto Develop-the 
Speaking Voice. Purity of 

‘one. Flexibility of Tone. 
Roundness and Resonance of 
Tone. Brilliancy of Tone. 
Volume of Tone. How to 
Build a Vocabulary. Power 
in English Style. Howto De- 
velop the Imagination. Dra- 
matic Power in Speaking. 
How to Train the Memory. 
Power of Illustration. Power 


of Conversation. Power in 
Extraneous Speaking. Power 
in Holding an Audience 
Power in Pacer. Power in 


Silence and Repose. World’s 
Great Sermons that Develop 
Power. Books that Help to 
Develop Power. 

Selections for Study and 
Practice from Dickens, 


Macaulay, Southey, Long- 
fellow, Webster, ubbard, 
Shakespeare, Addison. 


Holmes, Tennyson, Cardinal 
Newman, Byron, Pope, Bun- 
yan, Ruskin, Bryant, Brown- 

. Coleridge. Cowper, 

ordsworth, Eliot, Etc., 
Etc., Etc. 

*How to Develop 
Power and Personal- 
ity in Speaking, by 
Grenville Kleiser, with 
an introduction by 
Lewis O. Brastow, D.D., 
Professor Emeritus of 
the Divinity School of 
Yale University. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25 net; by 
mail, $1.40. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44 East 23d St., New York 




















Reproduced intheir natural 
colors—with their common 
and scientific names. 


I. Common Butterflies 

















and Moths. 27 cents. 
II. Common Ineects. 
27 cents. 


Prepared under the supervision 
of William Beutenmiiller, Cura- 
tor of useum of Natural 


History, New York. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK 














STRAIGHT EDCE INDUSTRIAL SETTLEMENT 
§ Abingdon Square, New York 
Friend and Neighbor: 

e@ is a practical, businesslike way of making new places io 
the andustrial world for the disemployed. without changing human 
Nature. without getting new laws passed without riot or bloodshed, 
but with immense relief to scciety and a sufficient saving to cover 
the expense in an incredibly short time. We have experimented for 
ten years--let us tell you about it 

STRAIGHT EDGE INDUSTRIAL SETTLEMEST 


to advertisers, 
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Before i: 


You Sign That 
Building Contract 


take advantage of the advice of our consulting 
engineer, wno is at your service without charge. 





It will mean a saving of many dollars to you to 
learn the tremendous advantages of Concrete 
over any other building material you can use. 





CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


should be specified—it is the highest quality ob- 
tainable, and fortwenty years has had the confi- 
dence and unqualified endorsement of engineers 
and building experts throughout the country. 


Dragon Concrete offers unlimited architectural pos- 
sibility at very low construction cost. It is Fire- 
proof, Weather-proof and Permanent as Stone. 


We have been making the finest grade of cement 
for more than three-quarters of a CENTURY. 


Every home builder 
should learn the ad- 
vantagesof Concrete, 
before committing 
himself to any other 
material. Our latest 
book on Concrete Con- 
struction contains 
much valuable in- 
Jormation, which 
will interest you. 
We are pleased to 
send it on request. 


The Lawrence Cement Company 
ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, Pres’t 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


C.H. CEMENT & M. CO., Cumberland, Md. 


* 
Married e@ 400 pages. 100 illustrations 
This is the most valuable book 


on the marriage relation ever issued. Circular giving 
full information sent free Address J. 8. gilvie 
Publishing Co., 571. Rose Street, New York. 


TRY IT YOUR SELF FOR 10 DAYS WITHOUT DEPUSIT 


If not satisfactory, return it and no 
qnestions asked. Daus’ Improved Tip 
Top Duplicator is the result of 25 
years’ experience, and is used and en- 
dorsed by thousands of business 
houres aud individuals, 100 copies 
from pen-written and 50 coptes from 
typewritten original—Clear, Clean, 
Perfect, Complete Duplicator, 
Cap size (prints 8¥ 

x 13 in.). Price ° 
The Felix P. Daus Duplieator Co., Daus Bidg., 113 John St., New York 


Ny 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 

Stewart Hartshorn on label 
Get ‘* Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 











THE SCIENCE OF A NEW 
LIFE. By John Cowan, M. D. 




































Write for our free booklet “F” which explains 
tie superior plan of investment offered hy our 
6% Secured Certificates of Deposit. Interest is 
paid either monthly, quarterly or semi-annn- 
ally as desired by the depositor. 


SALT LAKE SECURITY ETRUSTCe§ 


CAPITAL AND $350.00000 — SALT LAKE CITY 













THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





[2 Inquirers desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
commodated on prepaying postage. 


“R, L. B.,” Garland, Utah.—‘‘Cheap”’ and 
“‘cheaply’’ are both adverbs; either can be used, 
but in the sentence you write ‘‘cheaply’’ would 
be more elegant. 

“H.C. L.,”’ Williamsville, N. Y.—‘ After the nut 
is screwed tightly against the seat,’’ is correct. 
Tight in this sense is not an adverb and can not, 
therefore, be correctly used as one. Tight as an 
adverb is defined as meaning ‘quickly; nimbly,” 
whereas tightly means ‘in a tight manner; 
closely.” 

“Jj. B. H.,’’ Ottawa, Can. —King Edward VII. 
is not the first sovereign of the Saxe-Coburg dy- 
nasty. The King’s legal title rests on the statute 
of 12 and 13 William III., c. 3, by which the suc- 
cession to the crown of Great Britain and Ireland 
was settled on the Princess Sophia of Hanover and 
the ‘‘heirs of her body,’’ and therefore he is of the 
House of Hanover. 

“G. S.,"" Orange, N. J.—‘ Does she decree Fash- 
ion?’’ is correct if the intention is to ask whether 
the person in the mind of the speaker ‘‘ decides or 
orders what shall or shall not be done’’—this is one 
of the meanings of the word ‘‘decree.’’ As to 
whether man or woman decides what shall be or 
shall not be worn and thus sets the Fashion, it is 
safe to assert that if man designs the garments he 
must model them over a form, and that unless 
woman will wear them after they have been mod- 
eled Dame Fashion might as well give up her occu- 
pation. 

“K. F. D.,” Horicon, N. Y.—The term “‘scissors”’ 
is defined as a noun plural and as such takes a plural 
verb when spoken of; as, the scissors are dull. 

“H. W. H.,’”’ Newark, N. J.—The word ‘“ yegg- 
man’’ denotes ‘‘A tramp who makes a business of 
robbery rather than of begging.’’ A ‘ pogrom”’ is 
“‘a local disturbance, as a riot, pillage, etc., insti- 
gated by officials, under the direction of the central 
government.” 

“G. L. T.,” Big Stone Gap, Va.—The word 
“stumpage”’ is defined on page 1785 of the STAND- 
ARD DIcTIONARY, in column 1. It denotes ‘ (1) 
Standing timber considered with reference to its 
value for cutting; frequently sold by the tree or 
stump and so called because the amount cut is as- 
certained by counting and measuring the stumps. 
(2) The price paid for standing timber; also among 
lumbermen, the price paid for cutting such tim- 
ber or for hauling the logs when cut. (3) Some- 
times, timber-land from which the timber has 
been cleared; also, the price or amount paid for 
such land. (4) A tax on lumber cut, rated by the 
amount cut and the price.”’ 

“J. H.,” New York City.—Monosyllables, and 
words which are accented on the last syllable, and 
end with a single consonant which is preceded by a 
single vowel (or by a vowel after qu) double their 
consonant before an additional syllable that be- 
gins with a vowel; as, shred shred-d-ed. Accord- 
ing to the foregoing rule of grammar ‘“‘shredded”’ 
is correct and not ‘‘shreded.”’ 


Pears 


No impurity in Pears’ 
Soap. 


Economical to use, 





It wears out only for your 
comfort and cleanliness. 


Investigate 
The Heat Question! 


You know Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam 
to be the most healthful, most satisfactory and most 
sanitary home heating. Science 
proved that years ago. 

But several such heating sys- 
tems are advertised to you. How 
can you know which is the best? 

Investigate! You expect your 
heating apparatus to last for 
years. Know what you are get- 
ting! Be sure to get the boiler 
that will not only last longest, 
but that you can operate with the 
least fuel and attention. The 
boiler is the vital part of your 
heating system. . 

Send for our free book—‘“‘Heat- 
ing the Right Way.” Address 
Department 1, P, and the book 
will come by return mail. Let us 
show you howCapitol Boilers( Hot 
Water or Low Pressure Steam) 

gives you the most satisfaction at 

a fair first cost. Notso low priced 
as some, and not the highest priced. In the Capitol you 
get proven value for every dollar you put into it, 





COC 








Mean more heat from any fuel—plenty of heat from less 
fuel—a cut in your fuel bills of at least one-third. The 
Capitol Solar Boiler, above illustrated, is a round 
boiler, one of our most popular types for residences. 
Especially designed for basements with low ceilings. 
Its combustion chamber has greater depth than usual. 
Corrugated firepot walls increase the direct heating 
surface. The corrugation also permits plenty of air 
circulation at the fire edges. No half-burned fuel is 
shaken down with the ashes. 

The heating surface of the water sections above 
the fire are so shaped that they absorb every possible 
heat unit from the hot gases and smoke before they 
escape into the chimney. 

Two vertical water passages of ample 
size provide for rapid upward circulation 
of the water through the sections. An in- 
dependent waterway connecting the dome 
and firepot sections, gives a direct down- 
ward circulation. The cooler descending 
water is not blocked by the hotter rising 
water. Thus perfect circulation is al- 
ways maintained in a Capitol. 5 

These are only a few of the splendid 
Capitol features. So simple and so easy 
to run is the Solar Capitol Boiler that a 
woman can give it the slight attention it 
needs without trouble or fatiguing effort, 

Almost any fuel, including coke, can 
be used in Capitol Boilers. These 
boilers are made in two  types—the 
round and the square—the latter to 
meet the requirements of large resi- 
dences, churches, office buildings, apart- 
ments, etc. 

Capitol Radiators are of beautiful 
design—arranged to give the largest 
radiating surface. Don’t ferget the free 
book. Write today. 


United States Heater Company 


Dept. 1, P, DETROIT, MICH. 
(1) Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 











A Happy 


Marriage 

Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sovrces, 


Sexology 


a) x 
by William _H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Tab)2 of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 713 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 















Sold in every land. 
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Real Estate 


Rate for advertisements under this heading 
A VIRGINIA 


FARM AND COUNTRY HOME | 


on three-mile wide Rappahannock river, 
salt water front, private oyster beds, ninety 
acres land, nine room frame two-story 
dwelling and cellar, barn and outbuildings, 
all in first-class condition, flowing artesian 
well in house, large lawn terraced down to 
river, orc hard i in its prime. Fine bathing 

and fishing, oysters, fish crabs and game 

lentiful. Near Post Office and Steamboat 

andin Write for Photo and full descrip- 
tion. Best of reasons for selling. I mean 
business and will give youa bargain. Address 
I. W. HUNT, Bowlers Wharf, Essex Co., Va. 


Virginia Country Homes 


A beautifully illustrated periodical. 
For free copy and list of 200 select 
properties in best parts of state, 
apply to 

H. W. HILLEARY & CO. 
Charlottesville Virginia 


Branch OFFICES: Fredericks- 
__ dure, Va.; Culpeper, Va. 
$10 Cash, $5 "Monthly. Seattle Exten- 
sion Acre Trac ts; Only ¢ } acres to be sold 3 
uy now. Seattle Real Estate Will Make 
You Rich. LEWIS N. ROSENBAUM CO., 
Real Estate Owners, 263 Fern Block, Seattle, 


Washington. Settee seid pee 
FIN ES small tract of hardwood 

in western North Carolina. 
Near new railroad. I will sell for $.500. 


Value will double in three years. 
0. A. DIVINE Franklin, N. ©. 


80-ACRE FARM 
in Missaukee Co., Mich. Claysoil. 50 acres 
under cultivation. Two- story dwelling, 
large barn with basement ; water, orchard. 
$3,000. Mrs. C. L. GaLt, Lake City, Mich. 


[August 21 

















Classified Columns 


Rate for advertisements under this heading 75 cents ver line 


HELP WANTED LITERARY ASSISTANCE _ 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S OWN AC- | AUTHORS’ AND WRITERS’ NAMES anc 1d 
COUNT OF HIS AFRICAN TRIP will ap- | addresses wanted in quantities, such asthose 
pear exclusively in Scribner’s Magazine | answering ads, relating to writing as a j.ro. 
commencing with the OCTOBER NUM. | fession, those poheisring MSS. to maga- 

Extraordinary opportunity for get- zines, ete. Write full particulars and proof 
off subscriptions. Thousands of orders | of confidential and _lecitimate use. Will 
wil be placed. AGENTS ARE WANTED | pay cash for good 

ERY TOWN IN AMERICA. ERARY BUREAU 
oe A ‘oppor to make money. 5 So. Elliott Place Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
once. For full particulars as to liberal cash “5 
commissions, extra prizes, agent’s outfit} WE gather material for club women 

writers, and speakers, give literary advice 
| correct MSS., and up_ ancestors. 


and sample copies, address Desk 4, Scrib- 
00 
Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 











75 cents per line 


| No. 1 Hard Wheat and A. No. 1 
Farm Loans Go Together 


Let your idle cash work for you in the 
wheat fields of North Dakota, where it will 
earn you 6% and afford perfect security. 
Loans on the best farm lands in the State 
from $1000 and up. Farms personally in- 
spected and loans made on conservative 
valuations. Interest and principal collected 
and remitted without charge to the investor. 
Write for list of loans and particulars 


THE THOMPSON REALTY COMPANY 
Cando, North Dakota 


Salesman Wanted to handle an exception- 
WASHINGTON, Mhusinese Districhs $25, Pg ally attractive real estate and timber propo- scripts, rele sent on a Riicaticn. 
Fifth cash, balance 20 years at5 OUT T-OF sition, which can be sold on annual, semi- E REVISION C s 
TOWN PROPERT TES re ih td ata ¢ | annual or monthly installments. We furnish Batavia N.Y. 
pd WwW ELL RENTED APARTM EN 7. — and good ~ a Cap- 
able, aggressive and energetic men can 
Fa, Corresponte A ger de ees ” mortgage at | make a very desirable connection with the 
EO. Y. WORT HINGLON. sf0G St.. N.W largest and strongest house in its line in 


tne RCRAMENTO VALLEY IPM. 00. 
ALFALFA AND FRUIT LANDS : 
in the Pecos Valley, $50 an acre and up, will 


St. Louis, Missouri 
make you rich in a few years. Write to-day 


for Pecos Valley literature and six months’ EDUCATIONAL 


subscription to ‘The Earth,” our land jour- HOME STUDY COURSES THAT EDU- 
nal, free. ©. L. Bengrares Gen. Coloniza- | CATE. You can improve your general or 
tion Agent, . Ry., 1172 D, Rail- technical knowledge while pursuing your 
way Exchange, Skane regular occupation. College preparatory, 


FOR FARM OF 375 ACRES business and civil service course and other 


advantageous courses. Write for interesting 
SALE 


24 miles from Appomattox, Appomattox 
es Va.; fine agricultural land, near scene 

en. ee! - anne in 
CHARLES LY Brooklyn, Indiana. 


Whitefield in the Mountains 


Furnished summer home to rent or sell. 
Eight rooms and bath, h. and c. water, fire- 
places, wide a on shore of Lake, good 
pine and boatin: 

BAILEY & BOW KER, Whitefield, N. H. 


STOCK AND FRUIT FARM 
82 miles from Ft. Worth, Tex. 5000 bearing 
peach trees, paying crop each year. Everlast- 
ing spring water; residence, 9 rooms; large 
outbuildings. E esa Howell, Munday, Tex. 














ner’s mama 155 Fifth Avenue, New 
York C 














CAREFUL revision or omiciom of manu- 





Manuscripts wanted. Novels, poetry, his- 
tory, essays, etc., for pu Plicesion aa book 
form. COCHRANE PUBLISHING CO., 
851 Tribune Butiding New Youk City. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED or me poteaned. 
Send sketch for, free re report stent. 
ability. GUIDE BOO and.’ Wi TO 
INVENT, with A... List of Deron 

NE MILLION DOL 














—Ric hmond, Va.; 
Warrenton, Va. 





Wanted sent free. 

LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 

=. Patents secured by us advertised 
in World's Progress: sample free. 

Means Wilkens & Co., 849 **F."* Washington. 


PATENTS that PROTECT. Our three 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 
six cents < % 3 

8. & A. B. LAC 


CEY 
Dept. 63, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869, 


PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books free: *‘What 
and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents”’ and 61-p. Guide, Special offer. 
E.E. Vrooman, 1106 F St., Washington, Dd. 0, 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
TYPEWRITERS, every make, each patie. 
ly rebuilt and refinished; guaranteed s 
factory or may be returned. illustrated list 
free. Agent's discounts. Typewriter Clear- 
ing House Co., 82 Duane St., New York City. 


FIOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC | 


Most Highly Endo lic Men Everywhere. 
By GRENVILLE KLEISER ae Serres Sener ney ce 
Formerly Instructor in Elocution and Public Speaking in Yale Divinity School. HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE: ‘‘It is admirable and pci instruction in the 





booklet. Maryland Correspondence School, 
1319 Linden Avenue Baltimore, Ma. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULIO RAM 
pumps water by water power—no attention 
—no expense—2 feet fall elevates —— 50 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Oatalog 

RIFE Ram Co., 2197 Trinity Bide. New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
75e with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing and Enlersing. Re paler. rice list 2c 
stamp. ROBT. JOHN 
Expert Photo Finiching Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


























$100 Cash and MonthlyPayments 


buy ten acres near Los Angeles, cultivate 
it, give income 2d year, independence, com- 

none. New plan. Nat'l Homestead Assn., 
Erambe of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 



































| technique of speaking, and I congratulate you upon your thorough work 
: : OTIS SKINNER, The Famous Tragedian, says: “‘ It covers the ground very thor- 
A COMPLETE elocutionary manual for students, teachers, business men,law | oughly, and isa distinct advance on any similiar work that I remember.” 

yers, clergymen, politicians, clubs, debating societies, and, in fact, every one JOHN W. WETZEL, Instructor in Public Speaking, Yale University, says: ‘‘ Ad- 
interested in the art of public speaking. A Complete Course of Study | mirable for those who are interested in becoming better speakers.” 
Free With Each Book. Cioth, 543 pages, $1.25 ; by mail, $1.40. HON. JOSEPH H. CHOATE, New York, says: ‘‘ Many useful suggestions in it.”’ 


FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, ° 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
on 
marriage and its a 
‘ortlan 


The Lost LONG LIFE Si": 


Attain It 
Brief, amale paged rules for everyday life, 
16mo, cloth, 75c, Funk & Wagnalls candibong Pubs., NY 

















ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 


By H.8.POMEROY,M.D, Vital suggestions toward 
making the conjugal estate both sacred and happy. 
190 pp. Price, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALILS CO.,N. Y. 


WEDDING RING 


Heart-to-heart talks | 

















we ‘pl 


Home GYMNASTICS 
Lina’s 
SYSTEM 


By 
Anders Wide 
M.D., Stock Stockholm 

A diodes of 


























By 
| Dr. Kintzing. $1.00 net ; by mail, $1,19. 
Self- [ ntr upon MEMORY in the struggle for success, and 
aes it 
LOISETTE'’S memory system 
months. PRICE $2.50. Sole publishers, 
Just issued. Cloth, $1.50 met; $1.60 by mail. 
How best to clean every- 
David H. Wheeler, D.D., LL.D. Cloth,$1.00. Paper,25c. The Expert Cleaner : 


|FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, NEW ‘yorK 
even after success has been attained? Teach your- 
By PAUL DUBOIS, M.D., Author of “The | | OU, can, im prove your 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 
series of de- 
thing in and about the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 

FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. cloth, 75 cts, 


self. With the aid of Professor 
: [MEMoRY|” 
Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders,” etc. ane ve a 55 ey 
44-60 East 23d Street New York City, N. y. 
ALITTLE TREASURE FOR EVERY HOUSEWIFE . 
BY- WAYS OF LITERATURE, 4 lightful Essays by 
= My of 
receipts. 12mo 














Daily Exercises 
Mostly Without 
Apparatus 


SEDENTARY can derive great profit 
PEOPLE rom this simple, plain, 


direct exercise at home. 








These Two Books Will Help You Write Good English 


The Preparation of A DESK-BOOK OF 
Manuscripts for the Printer / ERRORS IN ENGLISH 





/ 


Based on the celebrated Swedish system. 


All publishers’ profits go toward erecting a Linc 
monument at Stockholm, 

“A marvelous amount of information of a most 
practical character.””—New York Sun. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, NET 





FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d St., New York City 


Contains directions to authors/ 
on the manner of preparing copy,} 
correcting proofs, and notes on sub- 
mitting manuscripts for publication. f 

The New York Evening Mail: “1s at 
once the most exhaustive and the most 
succinct of the many, books at the service 
of the young author.” 
12mo, cloth, 148 pp. 


Price, 15 cents, net, 
By Mai 











By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, F. 8, A., Associate Editor of the Standard Dictionary. 
83 cents. FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK By Mail, 


It treats the hundred and one 
questions that arise in daily speech 
and correspondence which are not 

/ touched on by the dictionary. 

The New York Times: “The sco 
and plan of the volume, which is of handy 
size and alphabetical arrangement, strike 
one as pleasantly sane and sound.” 

12mo, cloth, 240 pp: 


Price, 75 cents, net. 
83 cents. 
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